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Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Big enough to be equipped with every facility for 
rendering complete service to Policyholders 
and Agency Force— 


small enough for personal friendly contact between 
its officers and every agent in the field. 





Old enough to have an established reputation for 
giving back just a little more than it takes: 
to enjoy an unusual degree of confidence, the 
result of years of conscientious, dependable 


service 


young enough to look to the future rather than the 
past, to be constantly opening new territory 
and developing new opportunities for the 
benefit of its Agency Force. 





] 
‘Coo peration Headquarters” 
; 
| 


Conservative enough to conduct its business 
according to the most approved practices of 
legal reserve life insurance— 


| 


‘Policies Strong as Farm 
Mortgages Can Make Them!”’ progressive enough to offer to its policyholders 
| the most up-to-date policy features; and the 
most liberal co-operation to its agents. 

















Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
Organized 1903 DALLAS, TEXAS Operates only in Tens 


T. W. VARDELL, President T. L. BRADFORD, Vice President WHITFIELD HARRAL, M. D. Medical Director 
Insurance in Force. over $105,000,000 
PS .over 11,000,000 
Surplus to Policyholders _ over 1,350,000 
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Safe 
Successful 


Strong 
Progressive 








Southwestern Life Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


For a profitable life insurance connection the com- fore prefers to contract with high grade men with- 


bination of Texas territory and the Southwestern out previous experience in the business and train 

Life Insurance Company is unsurpassed. them in life insurance salesmanship. 

The Southwestern Life, in accordance with the ex- _ . 
Information as to the opportunities of the business 


pressed principles of the American Life Conven- : ; , 
tion, believes that it is a mistake for agents to in Texas, available territory, etc., will be gladly 


change from one company to another and there- furnished prospective agents upon request. 
Write to T. W. VARDELL, President 


Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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In Tune 


When you want to know everything about 
a man, go to his home town and ask the 
‘home folks” about him. They know him. 

It's the same way with an Insurance 
Company. 

The “home folks,”’ and that includes its 
family of Agents wherever located, are the 
ones best qualified to tell what kind of a 
Company it really is. 

The cordial good will that always has ex- 
isted between the American National and its 
Agents has been the dominant force in mak- 
ing it a leading Company. 


Working with rather than for the 
Company, American National Agents have 
interpreted American National ideals for 
integrity and Service to policyholders in 
such a way as to naturally build up good 
will for themselves as well as their Company. 


Ability and willingness to render impres- 
sive service year in and year out, in good 
times and in bad, is the real test of Company 
co-operation and the American National has 
stood the test. It has kept in tune with the 
interests of its polic y-holders and Field men 


Operates in Twenty States and the Republic of Cuba. 


Splendid Opportunity in Many States, particularly Illinois 





(December 31st, 1921) 
Life Insurance in Force 


$157,699.773.00 


Assets 
$1 1,672,936.92 











(December 3/st, 1921) 
Surplus to Policyholders 
$1,813,895.00 





Paid Policyholders and their 
Beneficiaries since organization. 


$11 ,093,066.78 











HomE OFFICE BUILDING 
AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 











Ordinary and Industrial 


American National 
Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 
SHEARN MOODY 


Vice-President 


W. L. MOODY, JR. 


President 


W. J. SHAW 


Secretary 
































NORTHWESTERN 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


The Directors, Officials, Staff 
and Agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


extend hearty greetings to the members 
of the American Life Convention who have 
just completed a most successful meeting 
in Milwaukee. 

It has been a pleasure to have you in 
our home office city. 

We express our good will and good 
wishes to our associates in this great and 
beneficent business in which we are en- 
gaged. We trust that prosperity may 
always attend you. 

We will welcome you to Milwaukee at 
any time and trust you will command us 
if at any time we can serve you. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MUTUAL 


September 22, 1929 
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Enlarge Scope of Convention's Work 


American Life Votes to Increase Facilities of Secretary's Office— 
Lee J. Dougherty of Guaranty Life Made President for Coming Year 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 
Lee J. Dougherty, Guaranty Life, Davenport, Iowa 


SECRETARY AND GENERAL COUNSEL 
Thomas W. Blackburn, Omaha, Neb. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
New Members—H. R. Cunningham, Montana Life, Helena, Mont.; 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life, Chicago, Ill.; George Graham, 
Central States Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Holdover Members—C. G. Taylor, Jr., Atlantic Life, Richmond, 
Va.; E. G. Simmons, Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La.; G. A. 
Deitch, Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


oo 


Dougherty New President 
ILWAUKEE, WIS. Sept 
Lee J. Dougherty of Davenport 


M la., secretary and manager of the 
Guaranty Life, was elected president o1 
the American Life Convention this 
morning amid much applaus¢ Mr 
Dougherty is one of the stalwarts of the 
ganization, a most reliable and 
sible sort of executive. He has served 
on the executive committee tor 
vears and hence has been thoroughly 
tested. He is liked by all 

Mr. Dougherty is the founder of his 
ompany and has been secretary since 
t was organized 20 years ago. It now 
has $25,000,000 of insurance in force and 
operates in seven states. 
Dougherty is prominent in civic 
affairs of his city. He served as mayor 
jor one term. He has been president ot 
the Davenport Chamber of Commerce, 
kead of the Greater Davenport Com- 
mittee and president of the Rotary Club 


W 4. WATTS of the Merchants 
e Life presented the name of Lee 
|. Dougherty of the Guaranty Life for 
president. It was seconded by H. L. 
Seay of the Southland Life. The clec- 
tion was made unanimous. Mr. Dough- 
erty responded in a forceful talk that 
lisplayed his vigor and enthusiasm. 
Changes in state vice-presidents are: 
lowa, J. H. Jamison, Western Life; 
Kansas, I. B. Farmers 
and Bankers; Beatty, 
Farmers and Bankers; Nebraska, How- 
ard Wilson, Bankers Life: Ohio, J. M 
Sarver, Ohio State Life: Oklahoma, Id 
win Starkey, Mid-Continent Life: Texas, 
P. V. Montgomery, Fort Worth Lite: 
Wisconsin, Geo. A, Boissard, National 


scen- 


seven 


{ 
sit. 


J acobshage n, 


Montana, F. E 


Guardian. 
President Cunningham closed — the 
meeting with a happy addiess of thanks 
President Cunningham proved a most 


capable and delightful presiding officer. 
His introductions and comment in- 
cted into the proceedings were warn 
sTncere 
(, ® AT credit is due the Wisconsin 
ompanies for the admirable ar- 
ugements and unbounded hospitality 
este here. Phe Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Old Line Life, Wisconsin 
N tional Life ot Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
it National Guardian Life of Madi- 
nd Great Northern Lite il co 
din giving the delegates a ue 
rest and pleasure 
\ tter was read trom e secretary 
esident Isaac Miller Hamilton of 


Federal Life acknowledging the ex- 
ession of sympathy from the conven- 
death of Mrs. Hamilton 

neral Counsel William Bro Smith 

Travelers extended an invitation 
the members to hold the next annual 
ng at Hartford 


| a 


symposium 


he Id 


by 


Jame s Mi 
Central 


the 


W 


4 


APPLEBY, pr 
National Lit 
ot 


irom 


Ihio 


wer the 


M cVoy . 


States Life 


1¢ 
discussion, 
Phursday 
talking on “Educating Salesmen.” 
vice-president 


csident 
opence 


which 


of St. I 


o1 


the 
1 the 
Was 


session, 


ot 
-Ouls, 


was the second speaker in the sympo 


sium and had 
Our Men.” 

Edwin Starkey, vice- 
agency manager of the 


Life of Oklahoma, took as 


president 
Mid-Cont 
his sy 


sium subject “Helping Our Men.” 
Starkey was formerly deputy insurance 


com mMissioner.r 


C 


“Insurance Journal, 
Limitations.” 
brilliant 


man 


L. 
New 


YRUS kK 


a 


ot Colorad 
DREW ot 
Insurance 
Its 
Mr. Drew 
writer. Mr. 
nsuran 


mong 


DOLTGHERTY, 
President of the 
Convention 


Report, 


Drew 


men 1 excorl 


oO 


Denver, 
spoke ( 
l-unctions 
is an abk 


is a po 





Davenport, 


American 


as his subject, “Holding 


and 
nent 
mpo- 


Mr. 


ditor 


m the 


and 
al d 


j 
pular 


In. 
Life 


life 


ited deceptive surance companies 
and demagoguc msurance commission- 
ers President W. H. Hunt of the 
Cleveland Late spoke of Mr Drew's 
icarless attitude in attacking shams 
Mr. Hunt said the most vicious propa 
ganda today at work in life insurance 
is the dealing in crooked securities. He 
said that the former vice-president ot 
one of the big lite companies is using 
life insurance sales methods 1m _ selling 
collateral trust real estate bonds bi 
believes that the greatest competition 


life insurance men will have in 10 years 


will be the brokerage houses selling 
such securities. He stated that lite men 
should know the difference betwee 

such a bond and a life policy. Mr. Hunt 
said there have been millions of bonds 
sold and because of the shaky tounda 
tion ot these securities many cannot 

He urged lite ment | 


matured. 


dangers 














H. BR. CUNNINGHAM, Helena, Mont. 


Retiring President, American Life 
Convention 


Got Off to Good Start 


ILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Che American Life Convention 
opened its annual meeting toda, 
tavorable Presi 
popu- 
possessing a kes 


se pt "0 


M 


unde 
dent 


H. R 


lar, warm 


auspices 
Cunningham, genial 
hearted, 


sense Of wit, was in the chair Whe 
he arose to read his address he called 
resident J. B. Reynolds of the Kansas 
Citw Life, the first president of the or 

ization, to the chair, Mr. Reynolds 


Mal 
pounded the gavel much to the discom. 
liture ot resident Cunningham's 
ay on the desk. In thy 
was broken so thy 
his manuscript with on 


which | 


SSeS 
elec om wlass 


president read 


eye Some bright repartee was i; 
dulged in by Messrs. Reynolds and 
Cy gham over the incident 
| § pr turate etapa CUNNINGHAM said 
that the most important achievement 
Ms administration was the alignment 
the American Life Convention con 
panies with the Medical Impairment 
bureau ot Boston. He recommended a 
arge office torce be given the secretary 
~o That a greater service could h« ren 
dere He thinks that a capable assist 


secretary should be employed to tn 


traming. President Cunningham said 
the country has bought itself crazy 
Phere «¢ Ing bills to pay. Taxes are 
traore inl high faxing bod 
casting abs lor more revenue, |) 
ce companies, he said, will be cor 
route with tax measures of all kinds 


resident Cunningham 


characterized 


the American Life Convention peopk 

as the fastest movers on earth and th: 

wreatest met mi the business He cde 

clared thev beli ved thorough! ! the 

cause of life insurances 

P! \TT WHITMAN, Wisconsi: . 
surance commissioner and president 


ot the Insurance Commissioners Con- 
ventio extended greetings He said 
he was president of a life company, th 
\Wisconsm state life insurance fund 
whic alter 10 years has 1,502 policy 
holders He remarked that it was for 
tunate tor the business that such a fund 
cx i shows that the peopl will 
patr ¢« honestly managed companies 
1! are economical and efficient, and 
render good service, rather than vo to 
the t So long as private compa 
ies are properly conducted, the stat: 
lite tund will not cut much of a figure 
When life companies treat the publi 
fuirly, the people know it. Mr. Whit 
man sees a higher standard of agen 
ethics in the field 

Phil A. Grau, executive director of 
the Milwaukee Association of Com 
merce, extended a welcome In refer 
ring to the unrest all over the country 
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he called for national leaders who will 
conduct the people into the right chan- 
nels of thinking. 


O. ELIASON of St. Paul, presi- 

e dent of the National Life Under- 
writers Association, was introduced. He 
said his organization is endeavoring to 
raise the standards of the business. The 
National body needs a larger member- 
ship in order to render a greater serv- 
ice. Life insurance work, he contended, 
is a profession of service. There should 
be no room for the ignorant or un- 
scrupulous salesman in life insurance. 
The National organization, he said, 
gives the opportunity for self-improve- 
ment. The companies, he stated, are 
giving cheerful recognition to the effort 
of the National organization. The Na- 
tional association has 15,000 members, 
but a small percentage of the great 
army of field workers. The business 
can not reach the highest point of effi- 
ciency until association membership is 
recognized as a badge of authority and 
capability. 
President 
committee to 
American Service 


appointed a 
get in touch with the 
3ureau and make a 
report as to its operations, it being C. 
W. Helser, West Coast Life; C. 
Gold, Jefferson Standard; Massey Wil- 
son, International Life; T. W. Appleby, 
Ohio National Life; Dr. Carl Winter, 
Public Savings Life. 


Cunningham 


OHN M. HOLCOMBE, JR., busi- 

ness manager of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of Pittsburgh, 
was the first speaker Wednesday after- 
noon. He comes from a distinguished 
life insurance family. His father, be- 
loved in his business, is president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life. Young Mr. Hol- 
combe is a ready speaker, a forceful and 
pleasant man on the floor. He spoke 
from notes which made his message 
more impressive than reading from 
manuscript would. The new bureau is 
experimental. Mr. Holcombe explained 
its functions. Its first mission is to 
study the means of selecting agents. 
The bureau feels it may produce a 
standard set of questions that will be 
used by a large number of companies. 
First, he stated, the bureau felt it may 
be significant to learn if amount of life 
insurance carried, if the agency appli- 
cant is married, if he has dependents. 
Next, he said, inquiry was made as to 
why agents entered the business. Most 
entered it due to influence of friends, 
relations or a company representative. 
The bureau is making a study of con- 
servation as relating to lapses. It is 
taking up the question of prevention 
and cure. It is investigating the meth- 
ods companies are using and are finding 
successful. 


RESIDENT Frank P. Manly of the 

Indianapolis Life, founder of one of 
the cleanest companies in the west, 
spoke about the special problems of 
the young company. Mr. Manly has de- 
veloped a company along substantial 
and well balanced lines. He said the 
biggest problem is to get agents and 
maintain them. There are so many di- 
verse agency policies that a new ex- 
ecutive is bewildered as to what course 
to pursue. Mr. Manly spoke in a sa- 
tirical way of advertising methods used 
by some companies. 

The next problem is the selection of 


risks. Much depends on the agent. 
Simplicity and elasticity are much to 
be desired. Good horse sense should 


Young companies do not need 
cumbersome machinery. Simpler proc- 
would be better for the young 
Since the war the examin- 
ing physicians have become arrogant 
and indifferent. Mr. Manly said some 
method might work out a plan for tak- 
ing risks without medical examination 
especially in country communities. 
under certain limitations. Mr. Manly 
said that a company is flirting with fire 
in opening its gates to substandard 
brokerage business where agents of 


be used. 


esses 
companies. 


other companies are seeking in devious 
ways to get poor risks insured. 


Mr. 


NATION: AL 


THE 


Manly is skeptical ae wotien © out 
of the double indemnity and disability 
clauses. 


E. RHODES, vice-president of the 

e Mutual Benefit Life, spoke of the 
trend of life insurance. The company 
is a member of the American Life Con- 
vention. Mr. Rhodes has appeared be- 
fore the Convention before. 

What Mr. Rhodes has to say is im- 
portant and he is listened to with rapt 
attention. Mr. Rhodes is one of the 
orthodox life insurance executives, an 
actuary who has become a successful 
administrator. Mr. Rhodes said that 
under the pressure of the field force 
companies are wandering into strange 
fields. Many rules of underwriting are 
being ignored. Mr. Rhodes was out- 
spoken in his criticism of double in- 
demnity, total disability, health and ac- 
cident, group and substandard depart- 
ments. He said these departures are 
largely speculative. 


James L. Madden of Washington, D. 


UNDERW RITE R 


C., who is manager of the insurance 
department of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, spoke. He said his 
organization is the workshop of Ameri- 
can business. It is a large aggregation 
of policyholders who desire a broader 
and bigger insurance service. The 
members will assist insurance men in 
defeating legislation derogatory to pol- 
icyholders. A committee is now study- 
ing taxation of insurance from the 
policyholders’ standpoint. The policy- 
holders, he said, should assist in con- 
servation of life and property. They 
need more insurance education. The 
companies should get out popular leaf- 
lets telling how their reserves are in- 
vested 

General Counsel Job Hedges of the 
Vice Presidents Association, and J. V. 
Barry, fourth vice-president of the Met- 
tropolitan Life, were called on for re- 
marks. Mr. Barry referred in a feeling 
way to the serious illness of Henry F 
Tyrrell, legislative counsel of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, who is now 
recuperating. 


Eastern Company Officials Are 
Speakers at Thursday's Session 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 21.— 
M The session on Thursday morn- 
ing was preceded by an executive 
session, a sort of carry over from 
Wednesday night. 
President Cunningham introduced 


Commissioner C. W. Hobbs of Massa- 
chusetts, who spoke briefly. This is the 
first time an eastern commissioner has 
visited a meeting of the American Life 
Convention. Vice-President C. I. D. 
Moore of the Pacific Mutual was also 
introduced. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life was 
very active in extending hospitality. Its 
officers were about the hotel lobby at 


all times. It gave the dinner at the 
Wisconsin Club Tuesday evening. It 
created a most favorable atmosphere 


although it is not a member of the or- 
ganization. 


T Thursday morning’s meeting, 

President Van Dyke of the North- 
western brought greetings. He said its 
home office was open to all and anyone 
there would be at the service of the 
delegates. Mr. Van Dyke said that suc- 
cess depends especially on cooperation 
and service. The American Life Con- 
vention is, he says, founded on coopera- 
tion. It is a far-seeing organization. 
Cooperation, he asserted, is the big 
word in American institutions. 


z B. SVOBODA, secretary of the 
e Cedar Rapids Life, was the first 


Thursday morning and Mr. 


set speaker 
faithful members 


Svoboda is one of the 
of the organization. He told some of 
the benefits of the American Life Con- 
vention. Mr. Svoboda wore a red neck- 
tie and injected some witticisms into his 
talk. 

E. D. Lacy, assistant actuary of the 
Northwestern National, a very compe- 
tent young man, read a paper on “A 
Suggestion for the Production of Card 
Records and the Filing Folder.” It was 
a practical paper and one of value to 
those in charge of office systems. 


RED W. TASNEY, 

dent of the Prudential; Maj. A. F. 
unk of the Equitable of New York, 
and General Counsel C. Petrous Peter- 
son of the Bankers Life of Lincoln, 
Neb., were fraternal delegates from the 
Life Presidents Association. Mr. Tas- 
ney spoke at the banquet at the last 
meeting. He is chock full of stories and 
related a number to the delegation of 
those present. Mr. Tasney spoke of the 
fine cooperation between the two great 
company organizations. They exert a 
tremendous influence. He called atten- 
tion to the great responsibility entrusted 
to company officials in being custo- 
dians of the funds of policyholders. Mr. 
Tasney said that scientific salesmanship 
must not be developed at the expense 
of sentiment. He said agents must feel 
the business and believe in it. Great 
advance has been made in ameliorating 


third vice-presi- 


_ RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The following resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, that the recommendations 
made by the president in his address, 
relative to increasing the facilities and 
the number of employees in the office of 
the secretary and counsel be and are 
hereby approved, and they are authorized 
to take such steps as in their opinion 
will accomplish the results to which the 
address of the president directs atten- 
tion, 

. . . 

Whereas, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is organized for the 
purpose of improving life insurance serv- 
ice In the fleld; and 

Whereas, the work and influence of the 
Association are bringing marked results 
in increasing the efficiency and improv- 
ing the morale of life insurance sales- 
men as well as in developing an increas- 
ing public appreciation of the value and 
uses of life insurance; and 

Whereas, the Association merits the 
cooperation and support of all life com- 
panies and their field representatives; 
Therefore, 

Be It Resolved, that we, The American 


Life Convention Companies, in conven- 
tion assembled, endorse the association, 
its aims and accomplishments and that 
we recommend to our field representa- 
tives that they become members of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and take an active interest in its 
work, 
. . . 

Whereas, the trend of American busi- 
ness ix clearly toward some efficient 
methods of distribution, with especial 
emphasis upon conservation; and 

Whereas, the spirit of cooperation 
among companies now offers unusual op- 
portunity for improving past methods in 
the placing of increasing amounts of 
protection around American homes; 

Resolved: That this convention en- 
dorses the work of the Bureau of Sales 
Research and commends its service to the 
consideration of its member companies, 
in order that an accumulation of sound 
material when carefully studied may 
through them be carried to present and 
future buyers of our policies—through 
earefully selected and well trained sales- 
men, 


September 22, 
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competitive conditions. The life insyr- 
ance organizations are doing much to 
bring together life men. Men are giv- 
ing and taking today. 

Maj. A. F. Tuck, assistant secretary 
of the Equitable Life of New York. 
spoke briefly. 


ECRETARY J. CHARLES SEITz 

of the Security Life of Chicago was 
held over until the Thursday afternoon 
session. His subject was “Efficiency 
Standards—Comparing Life Insurance 
With Commercial Corporations.” Mr. 
Seitz is an ardent student of life insyr- 
ance, an actuary of repute. His man- 
ner of presenting his paper was most 
pleasing. 

I. P. Mantz, actuary of the Western 
Life of Des Moines, spoke on child’s 
endorsement insurance. He has been 
giving much attention to the subject, 
treating it largely from the selling end. 
He said his company has met with suc- 
cess in distributing this policy. He feels 
it is an added insurance service. 


Service Bureau Report 


At the executive session the commit- 
tee appointed to report on the American 
Service Bureau made a statement. It 
stated that the affairs of the organiza- 
tion have been admirably conducted. It 
has not had adequate funds to expand 
as it should. The cost has been 5 per- 
cent in excess of the revenue. It is due 
to lack of support on part of a number 
of companies. It is making inspection 
reports at the rate of 100000 a vear. Its 
overhead expense would enable it to 
make three times as many reports with- 
out any appreciable increase in such ex- 
pense. 

The committee urged a larger support 
on the part of companies. The bureau 
is in hss of a larger revolving fund to 


increase its activities. The committee 
recommended that the executive com- 
mittee be authorized to provide ade- 


funds to prosecute the work Next 

bureau should make 200,000 

If this be done, there will 

be a balance on hand. It will enable 

the bureau to give a higher grade of 

inspections and raise the standard. 
The report was adopted. 


quate 
year the 
inspections. 


Golf Tournament 


rainy weather interfered to some 
extent with the golfers Monday and 
Tuesday, but at that the tournament 
enticed the players to the course in con- 
siderable numbers. Henry Abels of the 
Franklin Life won the first prize in the 
qualifying round. E. E. Sallee of the 
Rank Savings Life was first man in the 
first flight with Dr. E. G. Simmons of 
the Pan-American runner-up. Geo. S. 
Galloway of the American Service Bu- 
reau got first honors in the second 
flight with President Massey Wilson of 
the International Life runner-up. E. S. 
Chadwick was the winner in the third 
flight with W. H. Eastman of the Kan- 
sas Life runner-up. In the fourth flight 
W. P. Kent of the North American was 
first with Jack Hann of the Otis Hann 
Co. second. In the consolation handi- 
cap C. H. Beckett of the State Life was 
the low net man with J. M. Holcombe, 
Jr., of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Itureau of Carnegie second. 


The 


Memorial Resolutions 


Resolutions were passed in tribute to 


those who died during the year, they 
being, Dr. E. G. Jones, medical director 
Southern States Life; O. W. McCon- 


nell, general counsel Montana Life; Dr 
G. V. Woollen, medical director Amer- 
ican Central; H. B. Mistrot, president 
Southern Union Life of Texas; E. B. 
Jewett, secretary Farmers & Bankers 
Life of Wichita: Dr. Henry E. Cox. 
vice-president California State Life! 
Albert Bettinger, president Ohio Na 
tional Life; E. H. Lupton, president 
tank Savings Life of Topeka. 
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Annual Meeting of The Legal Section 


HAIRMAN Robert Stone of the 
C Legal Section, debonair, jolly and 
popu presented a very profit- 
le program at sessions Monday and 
uesday. W. Calvin Wills of the La- 


Miss., was 


} 
puiar 


lic of Jackson, sec- 
"his opening remarks Mr. Stone 
at lawyers are the nation’s 
izers An assembly of attorneys 1s 
assembly of who stand for 
ility in a peculiar sense. He took 
a sharp whack at Senator La Follette 
of Wisconsin, who in a recent address 
giving to congress power 
adverse de- 
States Supreme 
that the court 
rhis, he said, 

| 





sta- 





citizens 





advocated 
pass legislation over the 
sion of the United 

Court, on the ground 
has become reactionary. 


is most dangerous propaganda. There 
. a tendency for the executive to en- 


croach on the preserves of the legisla- 
tive department and for the legislative 


W. CALVIN WELLS, Jackson, Miss. 


New Chairman, Legal Section 


; 


invade the domain of the l. 
ry lawvers, he held, must be _ the 
saviors of the country. They must 
tand for the strict integrity of the thre« 
overnmental departments. 

The doctrine that the legislature must 
have the final word in spite of the 


judiciary is most It must 


judic 





insidious,. 


not be allowed to prevail rhe limits 
of the legislative branch must be set 
v the tudtmiary Some legislators 
feeling the effect of power yearn for 
more. The lawyers must show thx 


people the menace of 

ing to undermine the 

tions of our governm« 
i 


ttorneys, he said, are not 


those attempt- 
very founda- 
nt. Insurance 
narrow 


ractition 





< 


Kan 


B F. HEGLER of Wichita 
* in one of the discussions, 
ttention to a Texas decision where 
court held a company liable for 
he amount of estimated 
shown in a letter from a general agent 
a pe lhicyvholder. It endow 
nt policy 
the discussion, difference of opin 
prevailed as to the holdings of th 
courts on one side and the ted 
on the other where an applicant 
faith to the ome 
The 


st a company 


called 


dividends 


Was an 


} 


asking 
state ld hold 


courts wou 


where an applicant 


been innocently misled \ doc 

‘ ight ask an applicant, for exan 
pl { he had had a recent illness Thi 
er might be “T had an attack of 
tonsilitis.” The doctor might 

“Oh, that does not matter,” and 

1 fill out the blank with a nega 

wer If that answer were ma 


state courts would 


the case, the 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Chairman—W. Calvin Wells, Jackson, Miss., general counsel, Lamar Life. 


Secretary—W. H. Hinebaugh, Ottawa, IIL, general counsel, Central Life. 


hold that the applicant not versed 
on the doc 


insurance practices relied 
tor to give the company such infor- 
mation as was necessary. he federal 


courts would hold that the applicant 
must be held [ 
ous answers 


sponsil 


accountable for errone- 
and would place the re- 
ility on him to see that the 
records are clear. 

Some of the said 


companies in their greed for business 





attorneys that t 


allowed agents to go too far. Chey 
indulge in sharp practices and some 
times use questionable methods. Later 


may find itself in- 


controversy because 


on the company 
volved in an ugly 
i methods. 


ol these 
M. GROSSMAN of St. Louis 
} - said it should be up to the agency 


nanager to employ honest agents. If 
companies allow dishonest agents to 
they should be made 
responsible for thei 
ics should be content 
ness and have it properly written. 
Aldrich of the American Life 
of Detroit uid that notwithstanding 
the word or care of the 
will find for the beneficiary 
will be found who will sup 
beneficiary’s contentions. The 





roam at large, 


acts. ( 





with less 


courts 


ome one 





applicant or the beneficiary will fur 
nish testimony that the fault is « 
tirely with the agent or doctor whi 
the agent or doctor will endeavor t 
show he is not culpabl 

T the opening of the afternoo 


session attention was called to the 


tragic automobile accident resulting in 


the de ith of Mrs Isaac Miller Hat | 
ton, wiie of the president of the ed- 
eral Life nd in injuries to Mr. Hamil 
ton. \ message of sympathy was or- 
dered sent to Mr. Hamilton from the 
Legal Section 


Chicago n qais- 
Hegler’s paper on 
that the federa 
state courts hold that 


IL. A. Stebbins oi 
issing Mr 
cring Contracts,” 
ourts and most 
if a policy is valid 
valid for all time, even if assigned to 
one who has no insurable interest 1m it. 

Dan T stated that many dis- 


said 





issued, it 1s 


when 


Sims 


putes arise as to the validity of an 
assignment. He proposed that a com- 
pany pass on the validity when the 


made and then it must 
fraud had been en ployed 


assignment is 


sti nd 
Pk SIDENT H. R. Cunningham of 
the American Life Convention was 
introduced. He said that the work of 
life insurance is cooperative, the ad- 
agency, medical, legal and 
ctuarial departments working in har- 
mony. Che legal department, he i 
is a most valuable adjunct to a 
Company officers without legal 
often think a con 


unless 


ministrative 


trainin: he asserted 


tract will hold and is perfectly clear 
but an attorney will point out vital 

Life ms ne said Mr. Cunning 
ha s largelv a work oft the heart 
It s not i purely Tie it der 
? me 

(On Monday ‘rane \ K s ot 
San Frat co ce-president o tl 
West ( ist Life T d i pape on 
“Some Phases of the \gency Re 
tor Thomas J Tvne of Nashvill 
eneral counsel of the National Life & 


‘ Ti nt Policies and Riders” 

ind B. F. Hegler of Wichita, Kan., get 

eral counsel of the Great State Life 

or “VW Contracts and t 
ntestable Clause 


Cin DPuesday there yore two paper. 


er y 


ne by | \. Stebbins of Chicago, gen 
cral counsel of the Old Colony ] lle, on 
“Consolidations of Life " 
lliam Ross King 
the “Legal Bulle- 


tin.” on “Some Current Decisons Re 
lating to Life Insurance 


| Tr was decided to hold a tree for-all 
d Monday evening E. M 
St Louis 


fun out of it as he sat in 


liscussion 


presided He 





' 
smoking his 


Grossman is a whirlwind master of cere 
1 mics 

He wot ais KO d cheer He s 
spont ous, sp ghtly and 13 mb He 
has a ready wit Hence, he had the as 
s lage tine tettie He dr igged out 
i iew ¢ s ik target |] ctice an et 
ther loos 


kota Li told « the nancial distr 
1 the 1 thwest laxes ire grind 
( wil the |] pi Many are dishea 
ened. He said so thing should be d 
to decrease the public debt and lessen 
the burdens on the peopl 

W. Calvin Wells of Jackson, Mis 
spoke of the great fertility of the delta 
regions of his state He advocated thx 
! king up of the large southern plan 
tations so that the individual farm ow: 
could cultivate his own soil 


In passing, Mr. Wells said that Dis 


trict Attorney Browning ot his stat 

who brought the suits to impose hea 
es « all the Inte nd cas ialtv « 

pat s co mitted s cid He car | 

id le indemnity poli n the Jeff 


demnity provision 






L. A. Stebbins of Chicago said before 
economic yx blished there 
must be so the capital 
and labor prol that he 
believed that 


underlying th il court 
are the principles enter into 
an amicabl the lal 


controversy 


TTORNEY DAVID W. HILL of 
the Standard Life, St. Louis, said 
that Missouri is comparatively free irom 
bolshevism. This country, he said, needs 
to reestablish republican form of gov- 
ernment and get back to pristine virtues 
Dan W Sims of the Lafayette Life 
declared that all the proposed commu- 
nistic and fantastic enterprises of today 
have been tried and failed Speaking 
further Col. Sims said: “We must stand 
| constitution and regard- 

less of how far the pendulum swings it 
will come back to its normal path. We 
mass thinking 
blocs We see 
mad We have 
gotten away from the fundamentals.” 
C. P. Peterson of the Bankers Life 
of Lincoln said the industrial question 
is the biggest one before the people. He 
said problems should be 
solved by economic agzencics if possible. 
W. H. Hinebaugh of the Central Life 
of Ottawa, Ill. said that partisan poli- 
tics began with Alexander Hamilton 
and Thos lefferson He declared that 
order to clean c activities, 

} 1 


the start should begin at home im loca 


squarely by the 


are getting from 
and breaking up 


partisan politics run 


away 


into 


economK 


ffairs He iid that men must have 
courage to tell the truth re ardless ot 
consequences He said there is more 
graft in business than in public lit 
Business and selfish reasons govern 


right thing 


Kan w hi 


fear to do the 


Wichit 


and they 


1 ; 
Hlegler ot 


was in the state senate when the Kansas 
justrial court was established, said the 
court was a step in the right direction 
inks the principles governing this 


national 





ceurt will ultimately become 
bor opposed it because it did not orig 
and labor 
wane because the stats 
offers a means for settling disputes. 

Other speakers Frank W. Mc 
Allister of the Kansas City Life, Presi 
1 O'Brien of the Detroit Life 
R. E. Work of the Illinois Bankers 
of Monmouth, Ill 

C, B, Welliver of the American Ce 
tral reported for the nominating 
mittee. The new chairman, W. ¢ 
and the new secretary, W. H 
baugh, spoke briefly 

H. C. Bates of the Metropolitan called 
atte recent decision in Ken 
1 that a photo 





leaders fee 
power wil 


were 





com 
Wells 
Hine 


' 
y where a court hel 





ROBERT STONE, Topeka, Kan. 
Retiring President, Legal Section 


graphed copy of the application less 
size than the original did not meet the 
requirements of the law. He expresse« 
the hope that this was a freak decisior 

lob Hed; and F. G. Dunham of the 
Life Association spok« 


briefly 


Great Work Was Done 
By Reception Committee 


HE local 
Milwaukee 


working body. It had 






committee at 
harmoniously 
all arrangements 


reception 
was a 


admirably planned rhe men and thei 
wives looked after the visitors in 
most pleasing way They received 


compliments from all sides. The men 
bers of the committee were 


R, F. Fry president, Old Colony 


Life lohn | Reilly, secretary, Old 
Line Life: F. J]. Tharinger, Old Line 
Life: L. C. Cortright, Old Line Life 
H. A. Woodward, Old Line Life; W 
I. Moore, Old Line Life: M. J. Cleary 


Northwestern Mutual; Herbert N. Laf 
lin, Northwestern Mutual; George Lines 
Northwestern Mutual; L. A. Olwell 
Northwestern Mutual: F. P. Anderson 
Wisconsin Life E. R. Gettings, Na 
tional Guardian: Gifford T. Vermillio 
Mutual Life } \. Marthens, Great 
Northern Life Mrs. M. L. Fletcher 
secretary, W Insurance Fed- 
eration: N. J. Frey, president, Wiscon 
sin Life: Geo. A. Boissard, president 
National Guardian Life; H. G. Royer 
president. Great Northern Life; C. O 
Pauley Great Northern Life 
lohn A. Sullivan, vice-president, 
Northern Life: C. R. Boardman, Wis 

nsin National Life Arthur Jame 
\\ n National Life. 


Visco! 


isconsin 


secretary, 





Open Forum on 


THE Nz ATION: AL 


F wid P wr 


At Thursday Afternoon Session 


lr the afternoon session, Thursday, 
the discussion of listed 
on the program for general treat- 
ment was taken up. W. A. Watts of 
Des Moines, president of the Merchants 


subjects 


Life, spoke on “Ethics in the Field.” 
He said that the old-time agent was a 
peddler of insurance literature manu- 


tactured at the home office. It was com- 
petitive to an extreme degree. He said 
that before company organizations were 
formed officials did not know each other 
very well, and were suspicious of one 
and another. Ethics was not observed 
to any great extent. 

M. M. Dawson spoke of the waste in 
issuing policies and not delivering them. 
Hie thinks that there should be some 
system adopted whereby there will be 
no policies issued until there is some 
form of settlement. 


RESIDENT E. W. RANDALL of 

the Minnesota Mutual Life read an 
article that he had prepared at the re- 
— of one of the daily papers of St. 
Paul, to illustrate what might be done 
in the way of greater publicity for life 
insurance in this direction. He urged 
company officials to take advantage of 





EMMET C. MAY, Peoria, Til. 
President Peoria Life 


every opportunity to get before the 
public in this way. 

President Emmet C. May of the Pe- 
oria Life spoke on “Selecting Agents.” 
He said that he endeavored to get the 
personal history of a man and desired 
to learn all he could about his business 
and home conditions. He wants to see 
what a man thinks of himself. Mr. May 
said that an applicant for an agency 
should have real earnestness about life 
insurance. He must have ambition to 
accomplish something worth-while. He 
must possess a good character, for an 
agent out in the field is the company in 
tact. 

After a man has been employed the 


company should keep in close touch 
with him and help him in every pos- 
sible way. 
* * x 

ART of the symposium on field 

problems was devoted to a discus- 

sion of “Helping Our Men,” which 
was Ied by Edwin Starkey, vice-presi- 


dent and agency director of the Mid- 
Continent Life of Oklahoma City. Mr. 
Starkey said that although agency help 
trom the home office is valuable, it is 
not the means that will bring success 
in the field. Mr. Starkey said: 

“All outside aids are in a sense arti- 
ficial. Deeds and not words are what 
put men on top. A man can quote 
the words of another, but he must do 
his deeds. Some companies maintain 


training: courses in sales- 
manship are to be had within the reach 
of practically all; books, periodicals on 
the subject may be read; advice, criti- 
cism, boosts and “peppy” letters, agency 
meetings, “all good and strongly rec- 
ommended—but, no outside or artificial 
force can move the wand that brings 
success. There must be a mighty in- 
side transaction on the part of the in- 
dividual in order to prepare the way 
for success. Self-criticism, self-analysis 


schools of 


are more effective than that coming 
from another. 
“It would seem that I was about 


to eliminate all need for agency super- 
vision or agency help from the home 
office, but I do not mean to do so. 
There are no specifications for obtain- 
ing efficiency, but there are some few 
principles. Just so long as we have 
human nature to deal with, just that long 
human efficiency cannot be reduced to a 
mathematical formula. Our problem is 
how to adopt our methods to the va- 
riety of natures and dispositions found 
in any given group of men. First, there 
must be intelligent understanding on 
our part of the other fellow’s view- 
point and the work he has to do and 
of conditions with which he has to deal 
This will tend greatly toward the crea- 
tion and establishment of a spirit of 
loyalty in him, which is the very foun- 
dation stone of efficient service. 


O-OPERATION is a long word, 

and it should be—it means so 
much. In fact, we can just about sum 
up this discussion in the word co-op- 
eration. The agent is a partner in the 
business, and his ‘holdings’ increase and 
grow as his business renews. Two 
partners engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness would surely fail unless they co- 
operate to the fullest extent. The same 
degree of failure will attend the ef- 
forts of an agent, which will affect the 
company in the same proportion unless 
there is a continuous get- -together— to- 
tal and permanent’ co-operation. 

“The soliciting of life insurance is 
what I would call a ‘lonesome job.’ The 
life agent does not have the advantage 
of advertising and briiliant display that 
is given to salesmen in so many other 
lines. No glare of electric lights, no 
show windows in which to display his 
wares in fetching, seasonable array, no 
bargain days or stock-reducing sales. 
No crowded aisles, filled with clamor- 
ing customers, no sure-thing hundred- 
to-one shots. His role is rather that 
of a still hunt, a man-to-man proposi- 
tion, a battle of wits. He needs to feel 
the thrill of a real, live, pulsating co- 
operative spirit coming to him from 
somewhere along the line, and he wants 
to know that the ‘house’ really appre- 
ciates his efforts, aside from the mone- 
tary consideration. Mere courtesy, a 
slap on the back, or even a handshake 
won't do. It must be a mental hand- 
shake, or better still, a heart handshake. 


66 ERSONAL acquaintance between 

agents and officials as far as pos- 
sible is of course highly recommended, 
and, indeed, necessary if the greatest 
degree of fellowship, partnership and 
co-operation is attained. We will all, 
| am sure, grant that personal interview 
is necessary to close a prospect for in- 
surance, and that the business will re- 
new ever so much better if the agent 
keeps in personal touch with the in- 
sured. This being true, by the same 
token, an agent will produce more busi- 
ness and better business if those in 
agency management will establish and 
perpetuate a warm personal acquaint- 
ance, 

“Two of the greatest foes to success 
in the life insurance business are fear 
and squandering time. If we can help 
our men overcome the demon fear, we 
will have gained a great point. Help 
them lose themselves in the work to the 
extent that fear is swallowed up in zeal 


UNDERWRITER 


for the undertaking. The squandering 
of time or the proper use of days, hours 
and even minutes 1s a factor in the suc- 
cess or failure of an agent that it is 
indeed difficult to get him to fully real- 
ize. Most life agents are recruited from 
the ranks of other lines of endeavor, 
where they have been tied down to long 
hours in business or on a salary, work- 
ing by the clock for the other fellow. 
When turned loose on a commis- 
sion contract, where strict discipline 
is hardly possible, they sometimes be- 
come possessed or overwhelmed with 
the idea of personal freedom and that 
of being a ‘free lance.” In my early 
experience in agency direction I used 
that argument when persuading men to 
quit an underpaid, routine job and take 
up life insurance. Gentlemen, I have 
quit it—the idea is all wrong. I turn 
it around now, and especially with the 
new man, I give him to understand that 
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he has several years of the hardest kind 
ot hard work ahead of him, with meage 
immediate profits; that he must work 
full hours and study between hours ij 
he would perfect himself in this pro- 
fession. He must at least be willing 
to work just as hard and as many hours 
for himself as it would be absolutely 
necessary for him to do were he work- 
ing on a salary for another. 

“Finally, gentlemen, if we can cause 
our men to dispel all doubt, worry and 
fear, and inspire them to make intelli- 
gent use of time, grasp the opportuni- 
ties which surround them, concentrate 
with a veritable avalanche of energy 
and enthusiasm, arouse them to great 
things of themselves, plan and keep 
the plans in action, instill an unfailing 
spirit of loyalty and confidence and 
teach them to help themselves—we will 
have, indeed, helped our men.” 


Harry A. Wheeler's Address 


ARRY A. WHEELER, of Chi- 

cago, vice-president of the Union 

Trust Company and expresident 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, gave a powerful address. 
He received his early training in life 
insurance. Mr. Wheeler spoke along 
the line of organization, telling what it 
means. First organizations get estab- 
lished for selfish reasons. They are out 
pretty much for themselves. Next 
comes the stage of desiring to achieve 
greater trade efficiency. Technical 
science is developed through organiza- 
tion that could not have been done by 
the individual. Now some organiza- 
tions are getting away from the cry 
of a man being solicited for member- 


ship, “What is there in it for me?” We 
are getting away from self interest 
alone. 

HE next stage in organization is 


correcting of abuses. Organizations 
of this kind are not employed merely to 
advance the interests of their own mem- 
bers. Corrective measures applied both 
inside and outside are used. The trade 
organizations and the public must work 
together. 

Ranks, insurance companies and pub- 
lic utility companies are greatly super- 
vised. Imports are levied on them. 
They suffer more, therefore, than in- 
dustrial concerns. 


HE public does not visualize the 

effect of the imposts on the indi- 
vidual. A person cannot see, feel or 
understand the effect. The public does 
not fear or concern itself with indirect 
tax. It rebels at increases in direct tax. 

If the impost is unjust, the business 
must go to the public with clean hands 
if it seeks its help to get an adjustment. 
The people must see the injustice. A 
business must demonstrate the fact that 
it is not seeking exemption for selfish 
purposes but because it desires to have 
equity. The burdens of this kind are 
growing. If the public is asked to help, 
a business must be able to show the 
amount of tax paid. For instances, a 
life insurance premium might be divided 
to show sum paid for insurance and the 
amount paid for tax. It would make 
people stop and think. 


R. WHEELER said that a fire in- 
surance company would not think 

of issuing a policy at a flat rate for 25 
years and not have the privilege of can- 
celing the policy. Yet, this is being 
done in life insurance. He thinks that 
a policyholder should be checked up 
every year by a physician and advice 
given if some improvement is needed 
to correct defects. A _ life insurance 
policy should not be cancellable, but it 
a policyholder is willing to undergo 
this yearly medical examination, his 
premium should be lessened, subject, of 
course, to the understanding that he will 
comply with the instructions given. _ 
Mr. Wheeler said that all lines of 
business are inter-related. He finds that 
insurance as a business, has kept aloof 


irom other activities. It seems to be 


insular. It has not related itself to 
other activities that are engrossed in 
studying the industrial and economic 


welfare of the country. Probably in- 
surance feels it cannot afford to take 
a stand on any industrial or economic 
question because of the cosmopolitan 
character of its policyholders. It may 
feel that it cannot afford to give offense. 
Insurance has not seemed to feel the 
necessity of linking itself up with other 
lines of business. Mr. Wheeler said 
that probably insurance men feel that 
they had a profession in itself and does 
not need the assistance of other forces. 
He thinks that this should not be the 
case. They are very vital problems that 
need to be solved at this time. All 
lines of business should be helpful in 
contributing to the general welfare. 


R. WHEELER said that business 

today must align itself with certain 
organized forces. The first organized 
force is politics. ‘It j is unstable and does 
not lend itself to solving problems 
calmly and dispassionately. 

The next organized force is the social 
group represented by the churches o: 
various denominations, which control 
the social relationships. These forces 
do not touch economic life. 

The next organized force is agricul- 
ture. It is building a strong organiza 
tion but it is building for itself. So far, 
it has not dealt with the larger prob- 
lems confronting the country. 

Labor is the next organized group, 
but so far it is a militant force. It took 
its lessons from organized business and 
its tactics some years ago. It gains its 
ends by militant methods. 


HE next grovp is organized busi- 

ness. Mr. Wheeler stated that in his 
opinion the people must rely on this 
group for correction of present evils. 
Organized business is partly responsible 
for many of economic evils and un- 
fortunate conditions of today. Mr. 
Wheeler believes, however, that it has 
passed out of the selfish stage and is 
dealing with the people honestly and 
sincerely. Legislators are not yet ready 
to accept the conclusions of organized 
business as to the solution of economic 
problems. They expect business to 
fight its own problems, and are sus- 
picious of any attitude it takes. 

Mr. Wheeler urged insurance to line 
itself up with organized business. He 
does not see how it can link itself with 
any other organized group. Organized 
business, he said, is willing today to 
apply corrective measures to its own 
members and to see that justice 1s 
done the public. 

Mr. Wheeler criticized the 
of the day toward centralization in fe 
eral affairs. He thinks paternalism 
a real menace to the country. 


tendency 
fed 


Mrs. Mary Fletcher, secretary of th 
Wisconsin Insurance Federation, at- 
tended the meting and assisted in wel- 
coming the visiting ladies. 
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Trend of American Life Insurance 


By EDWARD E. RHODES 


pra f his annual reports I 
Vright refers to Richard Price 


following words: 


His genius for humanity tound lite 
ance little better than an indis 
nate system of gambling on lit 

usiness which other countries that 

gland had prohibited as an mor 


and moulded it into a sort of 


perennial providence for the widow and 


; 


orphan, as pure and cheering as sun- 
rise and almost as sure.” 
n Elizur Wright’s day American lite 
surance was in its imfancy What 
would he think if he could walk into 


he life insurance offices of today? He 


is by nature a reformer. Would he 
nd anything to reform in our present 
ictices? 

one in admiration ot 


American 
might be 
increase im 


YIELD to no 
| e wonderful progress of 
life msurance. The stress 
aid upon the remarkable 
e number of outstanding 

the amount of outstanding insurance, 


or upon the increase in the 


policic Ss ofr 


Inve sted 





N. J. 


RHODES, Newark, 
Vice-President Mutual Benefit Life 


E. E. 


funds which have had such an impor- 
tant part in the development of the 
economic life of the country. From 


other point of view we may note the 
abolition of forfeitures, the more equit- 
distribution of surplus, and the 
greater adaptability of the policy con- 
tract to the needs of those for whom it 
vas primarily designed. The business 
has grown in material things. It has 
lso grown in those finer things which 
ire distinct from the material. The 
nen who conduct it today are probably 
© better than those who preceded 


able 





them; but increased knowledge has 
yrought increased responsibilities, anc 
these have been met fully and equ- 


vocably. It is to the glory of the busi- 
ness that the things which count have 
ound their place through the voluntary 
ction of the companies and not by com- 


ulsion of statute. It would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to point to a 
single statute enacted for the good ol 


life insurance which did not have its 
igin in the practice of one or more 


ife insurance companies. It was Em- 
son who said that “The State must 
»w and not lead the character and 


rogress of the citizen.’ 


business of life insurance exist 


| “HE 
by sufferance. 


Its sole justification 
that it meets as nothing else yet 
sed does, a universal need. If the 


business is to continue in private hands, 
s far more important that we should 
nsider the respects in which it can 


improved than the methods by whicl 
t can be increased 
here is perhaps a tendency today to 
the agency irge 
share ‘n the formulation ot u 
‘ing policies. I have the greatest respect 


in size. 


give torces too 





ior the agency forces, as a whole, and 
| do not question for a moment the 
iact that they conscientiously urge the 


adoption of plans which they believe to 
be tor the best good of the 


business. It 


class 


seems to me however that as a 

they are not likely to exercise that ju- 
dicial mind which is requisite in the 
the right determination of questions 
of policy. How many agents think thev 
cannot succeed in their work unless the 


company with which they are connected 
adopts the plans of their competitors 
Is not this a confession of weakness: 
Originality is better than imitation. It 
s better to make competition than it is 
to mect it. Large may 
procuce business; but they do not con- 
serve it, and the conservation of a 
small business is worth more than the 
production of a large one Phe simple 
and standard policies, stressing protec- 
rather than investment, the 


commissions 


tron, are 


o or three times what it would pay 
if death occurs by disease In tl 
Medico- Actuarial Investigation the 


umber ot policies on male lives tern 


inated vy accicent and other externa! 
causes was found to be only 8 percent 
ot the total number terminated by 
death. If the purpose of the indemnity 
clause is to afford additional protection 
to the family in the event of untimely 
death, it would seem to be more to the 
point to proyide double indemnity in 
case of death from any cause other 
than accident Ihe insured who its 
stricken with disease may have a long 
and expensive illness Is not such a 
case more appealing than that of a man 


a railroad accident and 
damages can be 


who is killed in 


whose case heavy 


recovered: 

NOTHER trend of the business 

that cannot be ignored under the 
subject allotted to me is that of the es 
tablishment of health and accident de- 
partments. The experience of one larg: 
company in connection therewith is 
ioteworthy, and covers all that need be 


said In January 1919 it started to 








The great advances in American life insurance were pictured in the 
enthusiastic words of E. E. Rhodes, vice-president of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, in his address on “The Trend of American Life Insurance..” 
Rhodes told of the many improvements im the handling of the business 
and of the additional benefits being offered the policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, though he did speak in warning, based on personal opinion, on 
some few tendencies. His chief apprehension was that the agency forces 
would have too strong an influence on the formation of policies and prac- 
tices, some of the present-day practices being cited as exemplary of this 
tendency. Mr. Rhodes not only told of the great strides in the development 
of policy forms and actuarial work, but in the co-operative handling of 
the business, comparing it to the old condition of cut-throat competition. 


Mr. 








rest Camouflage has no place 
surance 
Sontag widespread adoption of disabil 
ity and double indemnity clauses, 


anc the bewildering changes which are 
being made therein, are probably due 
to the pressure of the field men. It 


questioned that the com- 


is not to be 
. 
their disability 


panies are interpreting 

clauses liberally. Che published cxpe 
riences with respect to claims allowed 
show this very conclusively, tor it can- 
not be denied that in a large majority 
of the admitted claims there would have 
been no claim under a strict interpre- 
tation of the contract. This speaks 


well for the liberality of the companies, 
but is it good underwriting? In our 
personal capacities we are all less lib- 
erally inclined on some days than on 
others. Can we rid ourseives of this 
infirmity in our official capacities’ If 
not, and it does not seem possible, will 
there not be of necessity a violation ot 
the law of mutuality in the adjustment 
of claims under the present disability 
provisions? I am in hearty sympathy 
with the idea underlying the cisability 
clause, and the underwriter who can 
frame one free from the objections to 
the present clauses will be a_ public 
benetactor. 


HE practice of paying annuities dur- 


ing disability is already causing some 


foreboding. It will result, I think, in a 
stricter interpretation of the disability 
clause, or in the adoption, if possibk 
of some provision by which the tempta- 
tion to become disabled will be re- 
movec. Both of these may be tried. 
The double and triple indemnity 
clauses now found in many policies 
present an entirely different question 


What justification is there tor a lif 
insurance company agreeing that if 
death occurs by accident it will pay 


write personal accident and health in- 
surance The departments were dis 
continued in lebruary 1922 after three 
years’ trial. In giving notice of the dis- 


continuance the company stated that 
the departments had been established 
primarily for the purpose of helping in 
the production of the company’s lif 
but that it had been found 
were not of the assistance 
and were 
part ot the 


business, 
that 
hope d lor 
erable 


they 
diverting a consid 


? nel treld 


home oftice and ele 


torce trom the life business 
iTERE is an increasing tendency to 
write substandard business. Can it 
be done best by companies writing 
business 


standard or by a large com- 
pany writing nothing but substandard 
business? An agency force which has 
been educated and trained to a certain 
standard of selection is more valuabk 
to a company than a force unedu 
cated and untrained in this respect 


| would expect to find in a company 
doing both a standard and substandard 
business a higher mortality on the 
standard business than would be found 
in a company doing only a standard 
business, both companies having the 
same general basis of selection 
tor standard business There 
certain number of applications for in- 
surance which do not strictly come 
within the standard class. An agent 
company doing only a standard 
will not submit such applica- 
tions to his company. If, however, the 
company is doing a substandard busi- 


are a 


of a 
Tyy 


MIsiIness 


ness the risk will be submitted, and ii 
the applicant is offered a substandard 
policy, the persuasive agent may con- 
vince the company that the case should 
have been put in the standard class. 
On the other hand there is the tempta- 
tion on the part of the home office to 
treat risks as substandard which might 
otherwise be accepted as standard, In 


‘ ( case there is a possibility that 
standard applicants as a class will suf- 

l am not of course attributing 
vrong to cither the agency torce ofr 


¢ home office officials, 1 am simply 
reierring to those torces of ‘uman na- 
re which are ever at work 


ROUTD lite insurance has its ap- 

pealing sid The problems are 
very similar to those involved in writ- 
ng casualty msurance, and the neces- 
sity of transacting the business in the 
held through specially trained home 
office representatives militates against 
its success when undertaken by com- 
panies not equipped therefor. It must 
also be remembered that the mortality 
der group insurance has not been 
definitely established. In my opinion 
the business contains pitfall, for the 
verage life company. 

Che shoemaker should stick to his 


ast, if he is a good shoemaker and there 
is a sufficient cCemand for his product 


estimate of life underwriters, besed 
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Milwaukee 


RUPERT F. 


resident, Old Line Life, 





partly upe trospection, ic that they 
ire not of iaueh use in other lines of 
ndeavor Miost of us are so consti- 

i that abeut all we cin hove tor 1s 
o be fairly good at some one thing. 
Lie omsurance is distinci trom other 
kinds of insurance, and when it is adult 
erated with other kinds the result, it 
seems to me, cannot be as good as 
the pure artick 

HIRTY-SIX years ago, when I en- 

tered the business, there was prac- 


tically little or no cooperation between 
companies The companies generally 
regarded themselves as separate units, 
ind looked upon their fellows with jeal- 
and 


Ousy suspicion 

The Chamber of Life Insurance was 
first organized in 1865. Its promot- 
ers aimed to bring the life insurance 
companies of the United States into a 
general association. The plan met with 
various vicissitudes and after strug- 
vline along about 10 years the Cham- 
ber was dissolved About all that it 


accomplished that was worth while was 
in investigation of the combined mor- 


tality experience of 30 companies from 
the date of their organization down to 
Is74 


Che National Association of Life Un- 


derwriters was organized in 1890; but 
for a number of years prior thereto 
there had been local associations. In 
1889 the Actuarial Society of America 
and the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors were organized. In 


1890 a plan for exchanging med.cal im- 


pairments revealed in applications for 
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insurance was adopted by the Associ- 
ation. In 1903 the Specialized Mor- 
tality Investigation, dealing with the 
mortality on certain classes of risks, 
was compiled by the Actuarial Socicty 
of America. Later the Medico-Actu- 
ariai Mortality Investigation was un- 
dertaken jointly by the Actuarial So- 
ciety and the Medical Directors Asso- 
ciation. This was followed by the Am- 
erican Canadian Mortality Investiga- 
tion, in which the American Institute 
of Actuaries and the National Conven- 
tioa of Insurance Commissioners co- 
operated with the Actuarial Society. 

In addition to the above organiza- 
+. we now have an Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel and an Associ- 
ation cf Life Agency Officers, which are 


doing, excellent work. The research 
program of the latter descrves our 
hearty cooperation 
NSOFAR as I am advised, howeve;, 
with the exception of the _ ill-fated 
anti-rebate agreement in the nineties 


there was no general cooperation be- 


tween companies, after the dissolut:on 
cf the Chamber of Life Insurance, un- 
til the American Life Convention and 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
iaenmts were organized in 1906. Several 
veats were required befc many life 
insurance officials realized that these 


two organizations were not rivals. To- 
day there is a full measure of company 
cooperation. The large companies are 
helpiul to the small ones and the small 
companies are considerate here of the 
large ones. There are here and there a 
few who seem to think it necessary to 
continue to carry weapons; but the part 
they play is so small that it need not be 
noticed. 


T may be noted that there is a very 

decided trend toward the issuing of 
life and long term endowment policies 
with continuous premiums. That these 
are best for the companies and for the 
insured should not require demonstra- 
tion. Life insurance is essentially pro- 
tection, and not primarily a means of 
investment. The two cannot be com- 
bined so as to make them attractive 
solely as an investment proposition. 

The development of the life insurance 
contracts of the prese nt day is worthy 
of profound consideration. In Elizur 
Wright’s day the principle of non-fo- 
ieiture was beginning to receive con- 
sideration. Today it has the fullest 
possible recognition. Restrictions have 
been removed. Dividend provisions 
have been elaborated and mace more 
explicit. The greatest change however, 
insofar as the value of policies to the 
insuring public is concerned, is the pro- 
vision for optional modes of settlement. 


In the old days the purpose o: life in 
surance was often defeated by the un- 
Wise investment of proceeds. Today 


that their 
stated incomes 
teri of years 


policyholders may be assure: 
beneficiaries will receive 
for life or for a definite 
Within reasonable limits the desires of 
any policynolder with regard to the 
manner in which the proceeds of his 
insurance shall be paid may be met. 


HIRTY years ago business 
ance was comparatively 
and the need of life insurance to meet 
estate and inheritance taxes had not 
arisen. Today they are important fac- 
tors of the business. 
The personnel of the agency forces has 


insur- 
unknown, 


been greatly improved through selec- 
tion and training. It is now generally 


recognized that a life 
is not a harbor for the 
business world. On the 
the standards of selection 
today, men of the highest type are at- 
tracted to the business. The improve- 
ment in personnel has been followed by 
an abandonment of unfair methods of 
competition and by better service to 
the insuring public 

Finally, there has been in_ recent 
years an increasing knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the business on the part 
‘ 


insurance agency 
flotsam of the 
contrary, with 
prevailing 


f legislators and governing authori 
ies generally 


THE 
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Child’ S Eedowenest Insurance 
And Its Relation to Society 


By I. P. 


MUCH advertised near philoso 
pher who syndicates’ editorials 
for the daily press stated, recent- 


ly, in one of his pearls of near-wisdom 
that the prime object of education 
should be to fit one to earn more 
money. Fortunately for the fate of 
our democracy and the enduring se- 
curity of the social order this asser- 
tion, like much other syndicated piffle 


appearing in the daily press, is not 
true And we do not believe it to be 
truce. In the higher circles of learn- 
ing, at least, the ideal still prevai's 


that the primary purpose of education 
is to mold character, to inspire and pre- 
pare for the achievement of construc 
tive usefulness and to teach the art of 
living in harmony and peace with one’s 
fellow men. 


BY there is no denying that the 
tendency of education in the com- 
mon schools has drifted rapidly to ma 
terialism and the obviously utilitarian 
and away from the ideal and humani- 
tarian Mere mechanical skill or men- 
tal cunning does not necessarily mean 
greater efficiency and usefulness, nor 


MANTZ 


this trend, are worried and one would 
suspect from their reaction that the 
country is going to the eternal bow- 
wows. But it isn’t and won't. We 
still have our genius for surviving mis- 
takes and mighty forces working 


silently to undo in one quarter, the mis- 


chief that is being done in another. 
REED, selfishness and improvi- 
dence are man’s’. constitutional 
weakness and their consequence social 
injustice and individual misery. But 
for more than a half century now an 
army of life insurance salesmen have 


been abroad in the land teaching the 
gospel of charity, unselfishness and 
thrift. Can there be any doubt that by 


their labors they have accomplished as 
much in teaching the responsibilities of 
life and the true art of domestic felicity 
and social harmony, as by the immedi- 
ate benefits conferred of protection to 
widows and orphans and reducing the 
poorhouse population and _ indigence? 
Too many of us are prone to estimate 
our accomplishments in this business in 
terms of the number of policies or vol- 
ume of business we have in force or the 





address on 


civic and social righteousness. 





Child’s endowment insurance might be called one of the “hobbies” of 
I. P. Mantz, secretary and actuary of the Western Life of Des Moines. 
He has developed its writing to a high degree of efficiency and is pushing 
it as one of the greatest boons to present day life insurance. 
“What Child’s Endowment 
Mantz developed the relation of this form of insurance to moderm society, 
rather than touching on the details of the policy forms. 
value of selling such policies and said that it was one of the greatest serv- 
ices that could be rendered the public today—being one of the best media 
for the training of the future citizens in a recognition of principles of 


In his 


Insurance is—and Why,” Mr. 


He showed the 








reduced or the millenium 
peace and security 
proportion as we reducs 
the percentage of illiteracy. We are 
informed, with dismay, that crime has 
enormously increased in the last few 
years, do not believe it. But crime 
is become more prevalent among the 
lop-sided educated classes and is mort 
proficient than it used to be. Criminals 


will crime be 
of pertect 
iccelerated in 


social 


have become so clever that law en 
forcement officials are reduced to des- 
pair in their inability to detect crime 
and catch criminals. This is the con 


of educating youth in the be 
knowledge is to enable them 
more money or casicr to get, 


sequence 
lief that 
to make 


instead of to make each one of us a 
useful and law-abiding citizen. Many 
thoughtiul men and women, observing 





1. P. MANTZ, Des Moines, Ia. 
Actuary Western Life 


Of assets we been able 


re alize > 


iyereezat¢ have 


to accumulate. We do not 


fail to understand, the salutary moral 
effect every policy we write is bound 
to exert on ee indivi dual we induce to 


sign his name on the dotted line. 

ITH an educational system that, in 

the common grades at least, 1s pre- 
dominantly utilitarian and materialistic 
and must be so to meet the immediate 
needs of the majority of pupils, and 
surrounded by philosophers of 
kind in morals and economics, the 
rising generation needs a directing in- 
fluence in the principles of thrift, fore- 
sight and concept of its responsibilities 
and obligations toward maintenance ot 
national efficiency and social order. We 
blame the school altogether if it 


tals« 


every 


cannot 
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has failed to teach social and civil 
morality, because to do so it would hav: 
to neglect its principal business of in 


parting more practical and usefy] 
knowledge 
UCH qualities of character as thrift, 
foresight, thoroughness, industry, 


and loyalty are the concern of business 
more than any other institution and 

the world of affairs needs these qual 
ties in its leaders of the future—as 

will—it is up to representative classes 
ef business to inspire the oncoming 
generations with those virtues. Uncor 
sciously and without method this is 
what business is doing every day, but 
by the slow and tedious process of ex 
perience and by the formula with whic! 
business approaches all its problems 


To the question, “Does honesty, loyalt) 
and efficient and conscientious servic: 
pay?” the answer of business, based 


upon experience is, ‘The y do!” The 
are unfortunately many who discove 
the truth too late in life, if ever. 


F so much can be accomplished wit] 

a purpose or method, what are not 
the possibilities if, by ordered and ir 

telligent direction and the practical ap- 
plication of precepts, we apply ourselves 
to the task of so building the characters 
of the future citizenship that our pre- 
minence as a free and prosperous peonl 
is assured, or may be advanced. The 
business of life insurance is peculiar) 
adapted to such a mission. Life insur 
ance is as much a moral force as it is a 
business; a force 

of adults to their 
and to the greater safety 

the entire social body. 
child’ endowment insurance, 
to our conception of it is rather a 
branch of welfare work which great e1 

terprises owe the public as a part of the 


personal advantag: 
and welfare oi 
Therefor 
according 


service they are paid to render, than 
part of our business. We feel that as a 
moral force the influence of life insur 


ance and the practical application of the 
precepts of thrift and forethought car 
not begin to be exerted too early in life 


that the earlier in youth this influence 
begins to be exerted the more fruitful it 
will be of results. We are not jus 


influencing the lives 


selling child’s endowment insurance, but 
the idea of life insurance to the fathers 
and mothers of the future. Of cours: 
you have to make your appeal to 
parents to sell child’s endowment for 
their children, but to one who under- 


stands the psychology of parenthoo 
the appeal is ready made for him by the 
conditions to which I have referred; tl 
lack of some medium for training youth 
in the principles of civic and l 
righteousness and forming in 
traits of character that make for 
mercial success and economic security 


socia 
the 


con 


DUCATIONA endowment insu 

ance policies have been on the ma 
ket for a number of years and I do not 
pretend to having invented 
new in actuarial science. But very few 
of such policies have been sold hereto 
fore and the idea 


tion until the company I represent and 


anything 


received scant atten- 


] 


several other clients began to sell edu- 


cational endowment 
three years ago. The reason for 
success does not lie so much in the pol 
icy as the objective 
presentation. Companies are still try 
ing to sell educ: ational endowment poli 
cies as a convenient, safe and certa! 
medium for creating a fund to insure 
college education to the 
that is, the insured or a child of the 
sured where it is written as an endow 
ment on the life of the parent. We sel 
educational endowment policies that ar¢ 
themselves to serve as 
educating the insured in thrift and for 
ight; to inspire him with an 
tor 2 more complete preparation for tl 
business of life and to encourage hn 
to make personal s 
remote benefit, directing his attentio 
to some definite goal and training hn 
in persistence in the struggle to 


successfully about 
this 


brought out in its 


beneficiary; 


instruments for 


cmbition 


sacrifices for his own 
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9 


Annual Address of The President 


By H. R. CUNNINGHAM 


N the history of the American Life 

Convention, there is presented a 

record of accomplishment little short 
of marvelous in its scope and value. 
Every member of the Convention is 
more or less familiar with what has 
been done during the 16 since 
the organization was perfected The 
record of proceedings of every meeting 
ld date of the birth of the 


years 


d since the 
Convention is complete and constitutes 

library of useful 
story of constructive progr 
cess. It is 


ne 


view past events except as they have 
occurred during my In 
hich cl with th j 
ich cioses with lw al 





this meeting. 


never has 


THERE eee ee 
history of the organi: 





there has not been recorde: 

ilarly outst: ac 
lf ln ay be pe ted ct 1 
1 believe there has been no advance step 
f more value to the Conve and 
ts nembers than the Satistactor\ ar- 


rangement, heretofore unanimously ap- 


whereby _ the 





T. W. BLACKBURN, Omal 
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Convention as a whole bec t 
of the Medical Impairment 
The promptness and dispatch witl 





ch this result was 
the fact that at this time such new ar- 
rangement is a perfect working 
is deserving of mor 
proval. 

It might be interesting to state here 
that this far-reaching and extremely 
valuable departure was so thoroughly. 
carnestly, honestly and heartily worked 
out in its original procedure, and so en- 
thusiastically and loyally supported at 
the special meeting in March, that nei- 
ther the president nor the secretary, your 
principal executive officers, has received 
one single complaint or criticism regard- 
ing this most important and progressive 
achievement. On the other hand, con- 
rratulatory and complimentary refer- 
ences to the success and value of the 
new plan have reached us from many 
sources. 


accomplished ant 


N reviewing the proceedings of the 

Convention from year to year, one 
would almost feel as though everything 
that could be done for the benefit of 
the Convention and its membership had 
been done. As each year passed, how- 
ever, some new thought or proposition 
for the benefit of the organization and 
for the further successful promotion and 
protection of the great business of life 
insurance was suggested by its thought- 
ful and resourceful members or inaug- 


urated by its officers and executive 
mittee. 

With the changing conditions through 
which the country has more recently 
passed and is now passing, continuous 
vigilance, increased activity, 
vation and conservative methods become 

necessary upon the part of the 
Convention as a whole and its mem- 
bers individually. 

I have in 


com- 


close obser- 


more 


mind especially the fear of 





course of these great years for liie in- 
surance, there have been many notable 
developments in the business, none more 
outs ding than the change from com- 
pany competition to company coopera 
on. Incidentally, the change in agency 
methods and the adoption of unwritten 
codes of ethics has naturally result l 
irom company co-operation 


The American Life Convention will 


soon have a membership of 150 com 


























new legislation, imposing the urden panies. It is perhaps the most impor 
upon life insurance companies of in- tant association of business men in 
creased taxation of one character or an America, because of the altruistic inci 
other, but unfortunately all taxes upon dents of the commercial undertakings in 
thrift There is danger ot the enact- which its members are engaged 
ment of new retaliatory laws, more o I feel jr fied in saying that no ot! 
less drastic in their provisions and far- organizat of men pi g gaint 
reaching and disturbing in their opera- occupation has a record of more | 
tion. It is the right and duty of the 1 5, conti s, effective coo] 
American Life Convention, as well as tion than that « American I 
other associations of similar character, Conventior Factional controversies 
to bring to bear every honor influ- have been unknow itter persona 
ence towards minimizing the effect of tagonisms have never marred its his 
such legislation as may prove inimical tory or hindered its usefulness; vear by 
to the rights and income of pres or year it has gone forward d im no in 
future policvholders ind ti r benct nce has the bee ! threat 
ries lissolutior ( t of its etncienc or 
In his annual presidential address, H. R. Cunningham, vice-president 
of the Montana Life and president of the American Life Convention for 
the past year, paid special tribute to those who were instrumental in 
bringing about the co-operative arrangements developed between the Con 
vention and the Medical Impairment Bureau. This, in his opinion, is the 
most important forward step that has ever been made in the history of 
usefulness of the Convention. It overshadowed all other events, so that 
mention was given to no other work of the organization. Mr. Cunningham 
did, however, present a suggestion to the Convention, that it organize for 
greater and more extensive activities and prepare to build for a permanent 
organization of first rank among insurance executives. It is Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s idea that the executive headquarters of the Convention should be 
expanded to cover well defined departments for the handling of legal, 
legislative, actuarial, statistical, publicity and office management problems 
He said in his address that the Convention should not delay in. some such 
organization. 
I , » thas 
the stronges c 1] 
cst | 1 ' 
ent and 41 gres t | 5 ] } 
‘ } | le It ] T ct t} { t nN ‘ 
in emciency < ma ot ent c } 
rity of purpos s well as ac plish | \ | ‘ 
ment, and its \ sal ss S this d 
become matte ot ¢ 1 i \ dag 
The unquestioned and proven security sal Bas \mer Conve 
afforded by legal reserve life insurans rganized t purpos ( 
companies needs no further endors nt couraging. upnhx d taining 
or guaranty upon the part ¢« ul : t bus SS ¢ l ! n t 1 
| ‘ ns ce vitl adil the hold gy of cor t] ciple the cor 
billio ce. has just started on its t of the bus of lif ras 
way increasing voh nd tl I ind maintenance of 
corre servic to countr ( ne« ctwe the 1 nagement ¢« 
The miss plan ot writn F t! ce manices ¢ posing rganiza 
insurance has been or must ( ib n and their poli hold s: the correc 
doned hereafter, and trained salesmat t ‘ ! ‘ se in 
ship must take its place the field of 1 ethods of transact the business 
production. Current reports give ev ot Ite surance; the promot of co- 
dence Of chang ng methods alor this operat cquaint ce and exchange of 
line im many Instances S hools ( eas an ge the exec ve othecers of its 
salesmanship are meeting with success ‘ ers ind any nd all other 
everywhere. Life insurance salesman- things incident to the welfare of insur 
ship has been termed a professi tis ¢ sured, and the public in relation 
now being proven one, and, in my opit to the business 
ion, the greatest of all I time has come when this organ- 
n should wid ts usefulnes it 
is been the policy of my predeces- ¢ sc 1 acilities for doing good and 


|‘ h: 
sors to recommend to the 


Convention certain plans or policies for 


Suggest or 


the future, which in their opinion or 
from their observance, might prove of 
value to the Convention and its mem- 
bers. One suggestion from me, there- 


fore, might be entitled to consideration 
and possibly lay the foundation for still 
further progress, service and success in 
the conduct of affairs 

For 16 years the American Life Con- 
vention has performed its unique work 
in the field of life insurance. In the 


adopt plans for the future 
are a number of changes re- 
made in the 1 


working de 
partment of the Convention, and 


| nere 
quire d to he 


certain 


necessary additions to the facilities for 
service which we can and should pro- 
vide for our future welfare. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that the ex- 


ccutive department of this organization, 
the secretary's office, is limited in its 
opportunities for greater service because 
the Convention has not provided suffi- 
cient help to meet the rapidly growing 





and immensely important requirements 
of this branch of the Convention's busi- 
ess 


ln passing, I might state for your in 





formation that the secretary has only 
two assistants—a young lawyer and a 
tenographer, with an occasional extra 
helper tor temporary purposes. 

In my opimion, there are few execu 
tive itions m the life insurance busi 
ess, company or otherwise, which re- 

re more ability, carnest effort, con 
tinuous activity covering widespread 
t tory, and loyalty of purpose than 
the ofhce of secretary-counsel of this 
great organization, and where such ex- 
traordinary requirements are imposed 
ipon such ofhcer, it 1s a sad comment- 
iry that his understudies, so to speak, 


should consist of a young lawyer and a 
tenographer, notwithstanding the fact 

hat they are extremely capable and 
given a most excellent account « 
hemselve n their work in this office 
HE time has arrived when the Co 

ft tion should tz immediate steps 
r towar's t prelimmary orgat 





int which will intelligently 





PLATT WHITMAN, 
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Madison, 


ttely bandle i inture busine 
lative and lecal requirements 

Che retirement of the present secr 
unsel of tl Convention, in my 
would prove almost a calamity 
t s time or in the near future We 
have no rignt, however, to continue un 
Ie s al direction of the Conve! 
on’s current affairs withovt providing 


n understudy in the person of a cap 


le, well trained and carnest assistant 
5 etar one able and ready to con 
ve the work of this office should the 
sent incumbent at any time make up 
his mind to retire from the activities of 
the Convention and rest upon the lau 
rels sc justly earned mm its service. 
From the hasty study of the situa 
tion, it strikes me that the secretary’s 


yffice should include several distinct de 
partments—legal and legislative, actu- 
ind statistical, publicity, and office 
management, and each of these depart 


' 
arta 


ments should be under the direction of 
one fully capabl o! handling the re 
quirements or necessities of such divi 
s10n, 

THOUT going further into this 


mattcr, I think I am not overstep- 
ping the bounds of propriety as presi 
dent of your organization in strongly 
urging and recommending that the ex- 
ecutive committee be authorized and di 
rected, with power to act, to consider the 
subject, investigate the condition and put 
into operation a scheme of management 
which will take care of the ever increas- 








ing needs for the service which this Con- 
vention affords its members. 

I cannot believe that there is a single 
member of this Convention who will not 
acknowledge that the value of the serv- 
ice rendered by the secretary’s office 
far exceeds the cost imposed upon the 
membership. Nor do I believe that any 
member will hesitate in meeting an in- 
creased expense for relatively increased 
service and information. 

If there has ever been a time in the 
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life of the Convention when laa 
require and should secure all possible 
information and service trom its execu- 
tive department, that time is now fac- 
ing us, 

The American Life Convention will 
never fail of its purpose. Each succeed- 
ing year will show larger membership 
and corresponding increase in success- 
ful achievement, and still greater power 
ior good in the great cause of life insur- 
ance protection. 


Discussion on Educating the 


Salesmen Led by T. W. Appleby 


HE discussion on the subject of 
"Ttducating Salesmen” was led by 
T. W. Appleby, president of the 

Ohio National Life, who opened the 
topic as follows 

“It is quite possible that we have not 
found a good way to educate agents. 
It is certain that those who have been 
engaged in the educational field and 
those studying the work in those fields 
will agree that there is more room for 
improvement and perhaps better meth- 
ods could be found. The difficulty is 
in moulding the mind of the pupil to fit 
the various forms and rules imposed 
by educational systems. The process 
often represses rather than develops. 

“IT am not speaking against the edu- 
cation of agents. I am expressing a 
doubt whether many of the modern sys- 
tems socalled get results. The system 
of agency training that put every indi- 
vidual through the same course of 
sprouts may be a wonderful system, 
but our company won't try it soon be- 
cause it omits the biggest thing in this 
world and that is personality of the in- 
dividual. 

‘The laboratory method is the best 
method yet devised for developing the 
individual mind and fortunately most 
of us are forced to use this method, at 
least to some extent, and this perhaps 
gives our ‘systems’ an appearance of 
success to which they are not entitled 
My humble opinion is that our purpose 
will be best served by a process of self- 
education. It occurs to me that the 
opportunity to inculcate this process in 
our subjects is very opportune 


HE process begins with the se- 
lection of men which, in my opin- 
10n, is More important than the train- 
ing per se, or perhaps I should say is 
the most important part of the training. 
[ believe that the improvement in the 
life agency field in the last decade is 
due more largely to the selection of 
men than to their training after selec- 
tion. I would not employ a man who 
does not reasonably observe the rules 
of hygiene; who is not possessed of a 
reasonably good address; who has fear 
or a lack of confidence in himself and 





T. W. APPLEBY, CINCINNATI, 
President Ohio National Life 


his ability to succeed in the business. 
I will not persuade a man to to en 
into the business, nor will I persuade 
him to go with our company. To me 
it is a little less than criminal to in- 
veigle a man into the life insurance 
business on the theory that it is easy 
and point to such men as Albright. 
Shuff and Swope as examples of suc- 
cess. I do believe in extolling the mer- 
its of the business and holding it un 
always as a great opportunity to win 
success for men qualified to fit into its 
ranks of salesmen. But the work is 
hard and gives no larger promise of 
success than any other field of en- 
deavor, but with success comes larger 
reward than in many other lines with 
the same expense of hard work. 


HE prime requisite to success is 

initiative, and if we can’t inspire 
that in a man we are wasting our time 
with him. Rather than try to teach 
a man what I find in most of the so- 
called courses, I prefer to direct his at- 
tention in some way or other to certain 
lines of thought or study that may bh« 
grouped under the following heads: In- 
itiative, generosity, self-education, self- 
discipline, self-expression, sacrifice and 
sympathy, and last, but without which 
all others are useless in a business way. 
is persistency. Continuity of intelligent 
effort is just as absolutely essential to 
success as sunshine is to the aroma and 
color of the rose, 


eVVJor K is a sesame to success in 
our business. Get it into the 
mind of every agent that every bit of 
wealth in the world is the product or 
result of the labor that has been put 
into it and nothing more, and that his 
measure of success will be the work 
that he puts into his business. And an- 
other that is important is that a man’s 
moral thinking has to be clean and he 
must have a real conception of what a 
man’s task is in the world. If his idea 
is just to sell life insurance, let him 
step aside. 


HESE are the things that I would 
rather a dife agent would know: I 
would rather he would be able to give 
an intelligent reason why Liberty bonds 
are practically stationary in the mar- 
ket after several months of rapid rise 
than to give a glowing psychological 
discussion on the reason why a given 
set of facts will impress a youth one 
way and a mature man another. I 
prefer him to have knowledge of the 
problems of his community, some of 
which are problems of the state and 
of the world, and to have a conviction 
based on intelligent reasoning as to 
how some of them should be solved and 
the effect of the solution on the imme- 
diate and distant future of his commu- 
nity and his country 
“There is something else—awfull 
important and very rare, and yet we 
must covet it for ourselves as well as 
our men. That is wisdom—quite a dif- 
ferent thing from knowledge. It is 
difficult to give a definition of wisdom, 
but it is the ability to apply the prin- 
ciples and the facts as one discovers 
them. It does not grow on ancestral 
trees or on college campuses, nor does 
it come out of laboratories or hospit- 
als, though it is sometimes found in all 
of these places. It is the ability to in- 
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terpret the attiude, he unspoken word, 
the flash of anger or the smile of friend- 
ship. It is this tiny grain that some- 
how we must get more of, not only for 
our men, but first for ourselves. 


OW do we get this stuff over to 
them? I don’t know. However, 
one thing I do know—he who would 
teach must be, believe and _ practice 
what he would teach. Another thing I 
know is that the teacher who does not 
go to his pupil with a broad sympathy 
and a sense of love gets nowhere, and 
the teacher who does not elicit a re- 
sponse in kind from the oeoll fails. 
“You, if you would influence your 
men as indicated, must establish a com- 
mon ground of love and respect. You 
must sense his problems and get under 
them. You must get into his family 
life and know and appreciate the diffi- 
culties there, and often through the wife 
and the home you will be able to es- 
tablish that relationship that will make 
for success, and this relationship can- 
not be any sham or show. It has to 
be the real thing. There is a careless 
feeling, and its spread is alarming, that 
we should eat, drink and go to the 
movies, for tomorrow we may die, and 
it is up to the teachers in the life agency 
field to supplant this by a content of 
solid thought, with wisdom if it is pos- 
sible, whenever opportunity offers. 


NE must make companions of his 

men. One of the choice spirits 
of this age has said: ‘To idle together 
in the sweet fields of the mind is com- 
panionship.’ The author of ‘Slippy Mc- 
Gee’ says: ‘If you have not known a 
friend with whom you could spend a 
silent hour, you do not know the fel- 
lowship of friendship.’ If you can sit 
in the opposite end of a boat from your 
agent fishing all afternoon and com« 
away with a few fish and feel you have 
had a good time, you have established 
relationship under which you will get 
over to him the best there is in you. 
Don’t try to tell him how to write life 
insurance, because most of you don't 
know, but do teach him to work. Let 
him know that he and his success are 
of much more importance to you than 
his business is to the company. If you 
have adjusted the wave length of the 
current of your nerve force to his, you 
can take him by the hand and hold it 
vithout shock and there is no bridge 
for human sympathy and mutual under- 
stan ling like physical contact. 

“The problem is a_ personal one. 
Some of it can be done in groups. A 
little of it can be done by mail, but eye 
to eye and precept upon precept is bet- 
ter, and you have few executive duties 
that outweigh the necessity of your at- 
tention to this work.” 





McVoy on Holding Men 








HE opening remarks in the discus- 
sion on “Holding Our Men” 
were made by James A. McVoy, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Central States Life of St. Louis, 
who acted as leader. Mr. McVoy said: 
‘This presents fewer problems than 
many of the others under discussion, 
yet of course is of absorbing interest to 
the companies. An aggressive, seasoned 
agency force, trained to your ideas and 
ideals is of far greater potential value 
than any department in the organiza- 
tion of a company. 

‘To hold our men we must offer fair 
agency contracts allowing the agent to 
feel that as he develops, greater oppor- 
tunities will be opened for him. I be- 
lieve in agency contracts providing for 
the payment of rengwal commissions 
but I believe that the contract should 
provide for a progressive scale of com- 
missions for both first year and renewa! 
premiums. 

“There should be one uniform contract 
for general agents and likewise for sub- 
agents. 

‘The sales force should feel that the 
company is always keen to offer to the 
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insuring public, service in the way of the 
best contract to be had and to this end 
the management should educate its 
agency to believe in the purpose of the 
company, its fairness to its policyhold d- 
ers and the advantages of its policies 

“I believe in group meetings and 
agency conventions designed to create 
a company spirit and friendship be- 
tween the agents, and I also believe in 
results obtained from agency schools 
for both old and new men. The race _ is 
to the swift and the battle to the strong: 
competition is so great that our agents 
should feel we offer educational facili- 
ties to develop latent sales ability along 
the lines of other progressive com- 
panies. 


not least is the personal 

equation. Most of us engaged in 
agency work doubtless count among 
our best friends many of our agents 
These agents are fine fellows and once 
they feel that vou are sincerely their 
friend, there has been added to the value 
of the sales force something no amount 
of money will purchase. 

“Ii your men, big and little, feel that 
vou are sincerely their friend, and that 
you respect them and that you in returt 
compel their respect, | would say that 
vou have fairly solved the problem of 
‘Holding Our Own.’” 


Thursday Night's 
Jolly Festivities 


The scheme of the annual banquet 
was changed this year. There were no 
set speeches. The whole — was in 
charge of President J. J. Cadigan ot 
the New World Life, who gave a night 
of fun and jollity from the very 
moment the banqueters sat down. 
There were special songs, jokes, gags, 
inspection reports and hits of all kinds. 
lob Hedges gave a matrimonial talk, 
and H. R. Cunningham made a few 
preliminary remarks. That ended the 
talking. A dance followed. 


. , 
Winslow Russell’s Talk 
On Tuesday night Vice-President 
Winslow Russell of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual exhibited the life insurance film of 
1.000 feet that has been devised to do 
preliminary life insurance educé ational 
work. It is hoped through this medium 
to carry the message to masses and 
groups, thus cutting down the number 
of calls that now have to be made. The 
film attracted wide attention and much 

approbation. 


URELY, 














There were three origin I 
the American Life Convention present 
President J. Reynolds of the Kansas 
City Life, Actuary W. A. Lindly ot 
Security Mutual of Nebraska and T. 
W. Blackburn. 








JAMES A. MeVOY, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vice-President Central States Life 
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Problems of The Younger Companies 


By FRANK 


HE one big constant problem ot 
the young company is to get 
keep \ssum- 


4 
established and going 


of the business, of course. 














g that the company is officered by men friendly and at peace with th 
oi character, capac and sound judg- hut we need business. We have to have 
ment, the first consideration is the or- agents. We must be leaders At any 
g ation of a selling force. How will rate we can not fall behind the grand 
t be done iracter of the com- growing procession. In fact we need 
I will be d by the character business so badly that we are not always 
of the agent field The voung honest with ourselves, not to mention 
company can hope to secure the the other fellow We forget our hn 
trained, successful, worthy agents of resolutions, and lofty ethics We : 
the old established companies, except in the pages of the insurance papers with 
rare instances. And it can’t afford to “splays showing the superiority of our 


“ities * respective company plainly to get the 
take up wit ‘ } a gi , » 
P . agents of the other company. Every 
worn-out men of the older companies. yes : . : 
It seems that the surest and safest way a ofr an Insurance paper contains 
. . n> . a Pein cisplay ads like: 
is to build the selling organization trom “WE ARE THE BIGGEST COM- 
the ground up with new men of ourown PANY jn the State.” (Between the 
selection and training. The first quali- lines—Come with us and you'll be a big 
fication of an agent is honesty of pur- agent.) . 
pose, a sincere desire to serve well and “WE ARE THE OLDEST COM- 
faithfully both the company and the PANY—in tthe particular territory.’ 
policyholders (That means prestige for you—Come.) 

The value of good will based on fair “WE PAY THE HIGHEST COM- 
dealing cannot be overestimated, and MISSION.” (Come—you'll get rich 
with us.) 

“WE HAVE THE BEST POLI- 
CIES.” (That will enable you to sell 
more. We want you.) 

“WE HAVE THE LOWEST PRE- 
MIUM.” (With us you can beat the 
other fellow. We need you.) 

“WE PAY THE BEST DIVI- 
DENDS.” (That will make you strong 
with your patrons. We welcome you.) 


h the dishonest, inefficient or 


ing 


“WE GIVE NON-FORFEITABLE 
RENEWALS.” (Your company or 


general agent is robbing you. Come to 
our protecting arms.) 

‘WE WILL INSURE ANYBODY, 
P, D. Q.” (Come quick—and bring 
your cripples.) 

Other pre lent <« s show a 





FRANK P. MANLY, Indianapolis, Ind, 
President, Indianapolis Life 





“BE LOYAL TO 











the satisfaction that it brings cannot be 
sured in dollars And conversely. ts right, stay with your 
the harm cone DY char: terless, con- t tl ow Us a great s hun 
scienceless, indifferent eld repre siness d we'll sho you 
can never be wholly remedied. mort generous we ure 
OSs 1n prestige mm morale reputation 1 ss1ons Longest encw- 
s most d aging you to our bosoms and 
across the continent with 
HERE ought to be no « erence ot O oO Dest pre icers 
Opinio Ss the quality and char- 
cter of the agent; but there seems to T probl of selecting risks is 
I ‘ sity of opinion as to the also a constant on d merges int 
ft get then he y« g the agency problem. The fi en hav 
lagers, if the nexperi- e to do with the sek of ex 
\ 1 beco e bew ed crs t n the 1ioOme ottices, t r% 1 
t ct g | ictices ofr Ss cesstu edical director may not re he 
oO Pp € gents do ost ¢ the s ‘ | Oo Sk 
fiere isa suc ss lco a t t though the ris co tee 1 not 
not € ] . ¢ oe Ss 4 it it 1 he ¢ SCle S r et 
ore t thev |} ) t ( gent rere S ma cases » the ( 
thie S Arie i ( O ( s on TV thst 1 re t ne 
F 5 1 over ti P Heo 
th ( 1 direct £ 
‘ a , ioe . ! 
 t serve tl nd ; t 
( the ( < t t t ( 
S ¢ ( ‘ 
t Ss ( oO I 1 \ 1 cre kee 
y p < , e 9 ¢ s constantly exercising f. 
\ panv t tt 1 t< ( pon the , ' de 
t - t T . ] be Ic > 
to its ¢ whole time mx : Growth 
\ slow’ but sure ‘ 
A DVER! SING f vents , healthier 
Sur Ss ic ctine t- 
i ( We want to etl W HE y neg c pany Ss over der 1 
desire to hurt the other fellow with cumbersome machinery for the 
We believe in cooperation for the good selection of risks. Simplification and 


President Frank P. Manly of the Indianapolis Life has built up a life 
company along natural, substantial lines. 
schemes. He has been content to see the Indianapolis Life grow normally. 
Mr. Manly in his address commented om certain tendencies in young com- 
pany operations that seem to him dangerous. 





P. MANLY 


: , , 
HIS condition will torce upon the 
1 il t] 4 serious cons deratiot 


laps tior f th ¢3 yf 

elasticity re much to be desired ! ha ates ‘ ‘ the practice « 

mall . vy cat t intelligent! epting risks without medical exam- 

ol | aut u i : 4 erat ; 

‘ i} tr ane 

select risks by machinery. From t ition—with severe restrictions, of 

ture and size of its business the g course such as, limiting the amount 

compat! sco elled t Standards and reqi Q car lly prey ired question 

' . h 1; nt vrhtet To ; 

statistics und tables ire ll well j e trol the i c t, tig ening ot 

the inspection, reserving the right in all 

good their place, hut they were never ‘"* ? ceud ese ght . 

j 1 } ] 7 14 cases to call tor an eXamination yartial 

intended to take the place ol good old- . a el weal “vase a4 eo 

fashioned uncommon horse sens¢ T} or compilctc, ¢ ninating brokerage Dus 

1 ¢ ness, ete This plas should work 


: . 

substantial physician elected to act as 
i satisfactorily in country communities 

medical director of the young company . Fs. 

, where applicants are well known and 

may not be especially versed in the in- 


wher difhculty and delays in getting 
tricacies of scientific underwriting. He : , & B 
: : , €Xaminations are more common, The 

may even be unfamiliar with the Mec 


young company in close personal touch 
ico-Actuarial findings, but he is familiar I I 





vith a trained” agency staff, 
with the general rules of health and liv- : es - 
4 > might with less danger adopt the plan 
ing. He has an intimate inside knowl- , : 
: ' : t} , ° \ number of Canadian companies are 
dee he igth ; ‘ sses of , 

—_ ot = Strength and weakness¢ -- experimenting along this line with such 
1e members of hi t ssi lich ; ae 
the members of his profession, wl satisfactory experience that they are 
stands him in hand in his dealings with proadening the scope. If whole groups 


his examiners and passing upon their can be insured with safety and profit 
work And his years of successful without medical examinations and no 
practice have brought him into close con-_ individua 

tact with varying grades of men, the that intelligent individual selection fran 
groups from which the average agent preferred classes and favorable ages, 


selection it seems feasible 


and average applicant come. This 
knowledge helps him to apply with dis- 
criminating judgment the figures and 
tables of the actuary and statistician, 
using them as sign posts, not as ‘h- 
fallible guides 

Many of you may have heard the late 
Dr. Martin tell of some of his early 


at 


| 


He has resorted to no tricks or 


He sounds a note of warn- 


days in ‘ surance as field represent 
reat comp He 
ess wrot the D- 
exan ition, inclu 





commission ot! 0 per- 
of the old schoo 
he d of 1 oo 
it knew little o 
Statistical tables to 
pection companies to 


yet the company M. J. CLEARY 


very low mortality, fur Vice-President Northwestern Mutual 


experienced 
nished insurance at a low net cost, an 


: made by a loval and well trained age 
prospered away beyond the hope of its de by a loyal and well trained agency 


inspections would 

















founders Less than 0 years ago, lead- augmented by 7 ar - ~- 
companies did not require a urin- Prove profitable and generally satistac- 
vsis with applications not exceeding tory The saving in time and money 
$3,000. The agent filled the blank d worry at the home office and in the 
' 
but the phys ion and n eld migl e well worth whil 
spect he mpanies 
= peret May maggot S tbs what extent and how shall the 
D4 car pecialization too far \ company obtain formal inspections 
oo} ck to simpk processes might be This problem also merges into the 
eficial \ sel \ vel trained 
we y greatly mplines the question 
_— I the Wal the companics ] v« ( spcectior and |] cl the nec ot 
had a real problem in getting sat pections throug ndependent compa- 
ctorv medical examinations Che hig ! hose report are unsuitable or 
' ‘A et ( ( { 1 itisiac 
sndiffer tae t well 
t ] ol ‘ ‘ com- 
‘ M ce ( ast y busi- 
< la 1 et i ( tage 
( ( b cst lish 
S t ( ( ( rehable 
; ' : af « t ty t ( ting 
| re 1 ‘ . ‘ p ( ' ' 
Bessa 
t ting <¢ 1 t ( d ‘ the | ‘ th j 
1) ce a ¢ etent examination or ret » cf t might be 
damaging. inste of serving the cor = ; 
d not differentiate between material mt 1 growing ; 1 witl good 
ind inconsequential defects, and the reasor It ought to be conceded that 
overzealous on who exaggerates mino the benefits of life insurance protection 
defects to the injury of the applicant, should be made as broad and compre- 
the agent and the company hensive as safety will warrant but here's 
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the rub. How far can the young com- 
pany go with safety? Safety first is 
compelling in life insurance. The rights 
and welfare and happiness of future 
orphans and widows and dependent aged 
must not be a subject for experimenta- 
tion. Let the older companies blaze the 
trails. It is a mere commonplace to say 
that the young company should keep 
safely within its proper limitations. Stay 
close to shore, however rugged its 
structure, or smooth the sea—storms 
sometimes are sudden—the resulting 
wreckage greater. 

I believe the company can safely and 
profitably liberalize its treatment of 
many classes of risks marked by the 
tables as substandard—if it is reason- 
ably sure that the selection is not against 
the company; if the business comes 
through its own regular channels, its 
trusted agents, examiners and inspect- 
ors. If there is any virtue at all in the 
Statistical experience and _ classified 
knowledge of decades of successful op- 
eration of companies in wide and vary- 
ing fields, the young company is flirt- 
ing with fire if it opens wide its gates 
and advertises to the world that it ac- 
cepts the business rejected by other 
companies. It isn’t enough to say that 
the extra hazard is covered by an extra 
charge. When agents and brokers in a 
large field are responding to such an 
invitation, the company can not escape 
an unfavorable selection of substand- 
ards, the hazard of which can not be 
measured. However deep and intricate 
the underwriting knowledge of the maf- 
agement may be, it is not sufficient to 
cope with the “wavs that are dark and 
the tricks that are vain” of the combina- 
tion that is trying to put through bad 
risks. It becomes a gamble and I am 
not going to state that there may not 
be millions in it for the company, but 
a gamble nevertheless. 


CAN see no harmful tendency in the 
so-called bank plan. The closer and 
more cordial cooperation of banks and 
life companies in popularizing and pro- 
moting thrift will benefit all concerned; 
the bank, the insurance company, and 
most of all, the patron who in most in- 
stances is a stranger to both the sav- 
ings banks and life insurance. If our 
companies can be the means of making 
more attractive bank savings accounts 
we will be timely benefactors and if the 
banks are willing to aid in extending 
and popularizing life insurance, they 
too, are benefactors and should have the 
commendation and encouragement of 
companies and agents. 

It is a short sighted general or special 
agent who cannot see that in the long 
run the persistent steady life salesman 
will benetit by the work of the transitory 
special bank savings man. And, too, 
the home office sales manager is short- 
sighted who tries to build a permanent 
selling organization on the bank plan or 
any other “special plan” that isn’t 
founded openly and solidly on the idea 
of the greatness of the institution of life 
insurance itself, without any apologies, 
subterfuges or camouflages. 


HE adoption of health and acé&- 

dent features has become so gen- 
eral that a discussion of the subject 
here might be considered a waste of 
time. I have always had misgivings as 
to wisdom of the disability and accident 
additions to life policies. However, we 
have it, yielding to inside and outside 
pressure. I can see no real demand for 
it. The health and accident companies 
are covering that field and there is 
surely opportunity in life work for our 
talents apd energy. Extended insur- 
ance practically takes care of the waiver 
of premium. The monthly benefit holds 
a haunting danger of increased losses 
that may become serious. The data 
upon which rates are based are not suffi- 
cient. The psychology of human na- 
ture stimulated by clever claim attor- 
neys, is sure to greatly increase the 
ranks of the totally disabled—covered 
by sick benefits. And a similar lurking 


suspicion attends the double indemnity. 
The same human element prompted by 
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the same claim attorney will charge 
many a pneumonia or other normal 
claim to an accidental death caused 


by a mashed finger or a fall on a slip- 
pery sidewalk. It is reported that some 
of the larger companies, well able to 
stand it, have already experienced pro- 
portionate large losses. But what is to 


be feared most is the loss of prestige 
and public confidence that will be cer- 
tain to follow the contests and compro- 
mises that are unavoidable in the health 
and accident business, and from which 
the life companies from the very nature 
of the business, enjoy a happy immun- 
ity.” 


Suggested System for Card 
Records and Filing Folder 


By E. D. LACY 


Assistant Actuary, Northwestern National 


HE important requirement of a 

card record is adaptability to the 

Company’s needs and after this is 
secured then speed and accuracy in pro- 
ducing the number of cards necessary. 
Certain data must be given on all cards 
while some information is needed by 
one department which is not necessary 
to another. The task of drawing up a 
uniform set of cards which will give 
all the information required, in the most 
convenient position, is no easy one. 
However, if such an arrangement can 
be secured it has several distinct ad- 
vantages. The advantage which bears 
more directly upon this discussion is 
that of production, since any number of 
cards on which the same information is 
nen in the same relative position 
may be written by the duplication or 
heetograph process. 


card stock which 
requirements 


HE selection of a 

would meet all our 
was rather diflicult. In running the 
card through the typewriter, it is rolled 
horizontally while it is fed into the 
Ditto machine to the left edge and is 
rolled vertically. Most cards have a 
distinct grain and will crack if bent a 
certain way; it was, the retore, necessary 
to get a stock without any grain. A 
few cards were found satisfactory in 
this respect, one was so tough it could 
be crumpled and pressed into a ball 
until it looked like a piece of chamois, 
but it would not stand erasures. Most 
card stock if examined closely will be 


found to consist of two, three or four 
pieces of paper pasted together. Such 
a card will split along the edge. The 
card finally selected was a hard sur- 
faced, unpasted, short fiber rag stock, 


without grain and it will stand several 
erasures without roughening. 


A few minor difficulties worked out 
very satisfactorily. The master and 
record cards are 5x8 inches in size, 


numerical index and dividend cards 
1x6 inches and the actuarial card 2x3 
inches. It was at first thought that it 
would be necessary to block out certain 
parts of the impression so that they 
would not be transferred to those cards 
on which the particular information 
was not desired. We found, however, 
that blocking out could not be satisfac- 
torily done, but that the smaller cards 
could easily be produced with the 5x8 
snaater. Certain information is required 
on the audit card which should not be 
on the record card. Anything written 
with the copying ribbon on the master 
would necessarily be transferred to the 
record card. To put this information 
on the audit card after the run is made 
would mean another operation. A spe- 
cial ribbon was secured, half copying 
and half record, like the ordinary red 
and black ribbon, that part which is not 
to be transferred is written by simply 
shifting the ribbon on the machine. The 
cause tor 


policy number gave some 
study. A larger number than that pro- 
duced by twelve to the inch type is 


necessary to facilitate filing. To num- 
ber each card after it is written would 
slow up the operation considerably, and 
a numbering machine equipped with a 
duplicating ribbon is a rather awkward 
affair. To overcome this difficulty, a 
special type bar was obtained with the 


numerals six to the inch; by shifting 
and spacing between each numeral the 
policy number is shown in large type 
and no time is lost. 


HE operation then of producing the 

required cards is to make a master 
from the information contained on the 
application data sheet by using a du- 
plicate ribbon for the part to be trans- 
ferred and a record ribbon for that part 
to be shown only on the audit card; 
place the master in the Ditto machine 
and make as many copies as you wish 
on cards uniformily drawn of varying 
sizes to contain no more unnecessary 
information than possible. It is quite 
obvious that this can be accomplished 
in much less time than would be re- 
quired to write each card separately. 
The master only need be compared, for 
if it is correct, the others must be. 

Six cards are made, as follows: 

Record card, size 5x8, containing all 
necessary information for a complete 
record of each individual policy after 
it is issued and the first premium paid. 
The back of this card is used for credit- 
ing premium payments. 

Audit card, size 5x8, 
information shown on record card and 
in addition whatever is necessary re- 
garding first premium settlements and 
commissions, 

Numeral index card, size 4x6, show- 
ing everything that appears on the same 
relative space of the record card. 

Dividend card, size 4x6, identical with 
numerical index, except the space on 
the back is used for dividend record. 

Actuarial card, size 3x3, containing 
information given in relative space on 
record card. In this space everything 
necessary to the keeping of the insur- 
ance account and the valuation of the 
policy is shown. 

Alphabetical index card, size 2'4x3. 
This card is too small to ditto. The ar- 
rangement of information is different 
from the other cards and for this rea- 
son it is typewritten separately. 


containing all 





ITH a small additional amount of 

labor and expense, extra cards may 
be made for general agencies, thereby 
giving them the benefit of the saving at 
the home office. Most of our agencies 
abstract their records from the appli- 
cation as it passes through their office 
and complete their records from the 
policy when it is received for delivery. 
A single agency card has been devised 
which gives the information previously 
contained on_ several cards. This 
agency card is made at the same time as 
the other and is mailed immediately to 
the general agency. It serves first as 
a record of the agency commission and 
net due the Company until the first 
premium settlement is made. It is then 
treated in the same way as the Home 
Office record card and becomes the 
agency record of premium payments 
and all other information regarding the 
particular policy. 

The correspondence and application 
folder fits in so well with this system 
that we have adopted a new one et- 
tirely different from that previously 
used. This new folder is hinged on the 
end instead of the side as before, which 
makes it much easier to file and keeps 
it from sliding under those in front 
when it becomes heavy. There is 
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pasted and stitched on the fold for 
about half its width a strip of linen 
about two inches wide. To the unpasted 
part the application is attached by a 
clip designed in our office and made 
especially for us. All application papers 
and correspondence before the policy 
is issued as well as all changes occur- 
ring after issue, are attached here. The 
application is faced with a data sheet 
made up as it progresses through the 


new business department. On this all 
necessary for the writing 
of the policy and making of cards is 
riven. On the other side of this linen 
strip the regular correspondence is 
pasted. The face of this folder is an 
exact copy of the record card. This 
permits of its being duplicated at the 
same time the cards are made. Space 
is provided for notations as to the date 
to which premiums are pa‘d and for re- 
marks. The folder then becomes the 
source of all information for corre- 
spondence regarding the particular 
policy. Whenever | 


information 


information is de- 
sired the folder is withdrawn from the 
files, checked with the record card and 
sent to the person wishing it. The fact 
that it is of the same form as the card 
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makes checking easier and quicker and 
relieves much of the strain on the 
record card itself. We believe it has 
over the blue print and 
methods of furnishing 


advantages 
photographi ing 
information. 


Some Scintillations 
From Job E. Hedges 


OB E. HEDGES of New York, gen- 
J eral counsel of the Life President’s 
Association, famous as a wit and public 
speaker, seldom, if ever, tells a story in 
his talks. He relies on current hap- 
penings to carry him along. Mr. 
Hedges coins epigrams as he speaks. 
At the Convention meeting in Milwau- 
kee he was particularly happy. 

Mr. Hedges said there were three 
classes of men who attended the meet- 
ing. First were those who were to read 
papers, secondly those who had to come 
and thirdly the chronic convention out- 
sider represented by J. V. Barry. 

Here are a few epigrams he spun: 

The difficulties you create constitute 
one of the greatest out door sports. 

Every man wants to be a reformer 
if he can be chairman of the executive 
committee. 

The expert on efficiency is the fellow 
who thinks he can do your work better 
than yeu can provided you give him all 
your meney. 

It is easier to get away with one man 
than a group. 








— 
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THE PUTMAN BROTHERS AND THEIR PARENTS 





AST year the picture of the seven Putman Brothers, of Van Wert, Ohio, written by District Manager C. W. Half- 

hill for an aggregate of $35,000.00 Life Insurance, appeared in The Os-Li-Co without their parents, who were not at 

that time policy holders of this Company. This month Mr. Halfhill has written one of the brothers for $50,000.00 
additional insurance. 

Recently both parents, ages 61 and 64, have been written in this Company by Agent W. H. High. It seems appro 
priate to present again this tamily picture of nine policyholders carrying $91,000.00 Life Insurance in The Ohio State 
Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Solomon Putman and his seven sons are all State Road Contractors, and the father says, “I can do anything 
that my boys can do.” Mr. Putman partly proved his statement when he passed a very satisfactory medical examina- 
tion for Life Insurance a short time ago 


The seven brothers carry a total exceeding $150,000.00 of Life Insurance. Here's to the Putman family and “May 
their tribe increase!” 

Since July Ist The Ohio State Life Insurance Company has been issuing Child’s Endowment Policies beginning 
at age two, so that the Company is now prepared to render insurance service for any family group ranging from two 
to sixty-five years of age. 


For information about agency contract on the partnership basis in excellent territory, write to John M. Sarver, President 
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THE NATIONAL 


ost Systems for the Life Companies 


BY J. CHARLES SEITZ 


HE individual life insurance com- 
"T pany has little leeway in the mat- 

ter of the retail price of the product 
—the premium. There has been little 
variation in the premiums for like poli- 
cies with like benefits during the period 
prior to 1914 when prices of material 
and service were low and during the 
period after 1914 when prices for ma- 
terial and service increased to a marked 
extent. There will be without doubt a 
recession in the prices as existing today, 
but economists agree that relatively the 
same position between material and 
service will eventually exist as previ- 
ously existed, but with the bench- 
mark fairly well advanced to a higher 
plane. It would seem that the con- 
sensus of economists’ opinions would 
place the new bench-mark at about 150 
percent of the 1913 level. 

We should therefore seek the sources 
of loss to offset the increase in cost 
until and unless it would be necessary 
to increase the selling price. We can 
no longer ignore the subject, whether 
the company is a stock company or a 
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mutual company, for in generic terms 
the stock company is a concentrated 
mutual company. 


A* the first conference to efficiency, 
let me refer to the matter of not- 
taken policies. All of the companies 
doing business in the United States 
must have issued in 1921 paid-for insur- 
ance amounting to approximately $8,- 
000,000,000, The American Life Con- 
vention companies issued in 1921 ap- 
proximately $2,250,000,000 of new paid- 
for business. Both amounts exclude in 
dustrial business. A complete record of 
not-taken business is not available in 
any publication due to a great extent to 
the practice, begun about 1908, of re- 


porting new business on a paid-ior basis 
I have made deductions from several 
sources In the Massachusetts reports 
for the years 1908 and 1915, which re- 
ports were taken at random, the new 
written and not-tak business is given 
for each company doing business in the 
state. The companies did a large busi- 
ness, but they are few in number. For 
the year 1918 use was made of the Ohio 


and Michigan reports to obtain a large 
number of companies, including the 
smaller sized companies The written 
business and not-taken business were as 
follows 
Written Not-Taken Per- 
Business cent 
$251,452.000 19.6 
23,545,000 19.1 


teport Yr 
Mass. 1908 $1,2 





Ohio & 


Mich. 1918 3,847,627,000 559,889,000 14.5 


The percent of not-taken policies by 
numbers was about 2 percent less than 
the percentages based on amounts. This 
indicates that the not-taken policies are 
above the average in amount. 


[ti T is a fair assumption to say that tak- 
ing > a companies into consideration 
the percent of not-taken to written busi- 
ness will be about 15 percent. Apply 
this to the entire business of the United 
States for 1921 and we find that the not- 
taken business must have approximated 
the sum of $1,412,000,000 and that the 
American Life Convention somepences 
must have had approximately $397,000,- 
000 of insurance returned to the home 
offices. It is a staggering amount—a 
colossal representation of wasted energy 
—a pernicious adherence to the uwni- 
lateral theory of the life insurance con- 
tract. Remember at this point that cost 
accounting is no respector of depart- 
ments of corporation. It draws from all 
corners to apportion the monetary value 
of all kinds of expenditure. The not- 
taken policy has used up its share of 
the salary of the president and the office 
boy, the same as the policy paid-for and 
in the policyholder’s security box. The 


An interesting discussion of the inequalities in the present system of | 


UNDERWRITER 


evidence that custom tolerates. the 
wrong way. 

Mr. Shuff, president of the National 
Life Underwriters’ Association, says 
that the agents shall be counsellors and 
advisors, but they cannot be so unless 
the company officials be counsellors and 
advisors and educate the agent to avoid 
the over-sale, to sell for cash or its 
equivalent, to be the credit man on the 
ground and refuse his own order if the 
purchase price is not available. 


HE commercial viewpoint is that the 

selling price is fundamentally a per- 
centage of the cost and that the cost is 
made up of elements in themselves per- 
centages of the cost. In life insurance 
we frequently refer to the administra- 
tive cost as made of a percentage of the 
premiums and a constant based on the 
amount of insurance. I am inclined to 
believe that the life insurance corpora- 
tion is not different from the commer- 
cial corporation and that the cost of 
our service is a percentage of the pre- 
mium, both for first year and renewals. 
We sell service—our commodity is 
measured by the United States standard 
of money, the dollar. We receive dol- 


premium charges for life policies was given by J. Charles Seitz, secretary 
| and actuary of the Security Life of Chicago. Mr. Seitz had given the sub- 


ods of commercial corporations. 


| ject of efficiency standards deep study and had compared it with the meth- 
He showed the need for the adoption of 
| some cost system by life companies in order that the premium charges 
might be more closely aligned with expense items. 


The matters of not-taken 


policies and lapsed policies were given considerable attention and he called 
upon the companies to rectify this situation for a more economic operation, 
as the permanent policyholders are now carrying the burden of these two 


classes. 


Mr. Seitz pointed out some definite lines of improvement which he 


believed should be adopted generally by all companies. 


total cost is the same as the total cost 
of the paid-for policy, except for the 
deduction of the first year commission 
and tax on premiums. If the first year 
commission and tax be 75 percent, the 
balance of the entire cost of new busi- 
ness must certainly be 35 percent or 40 
percent of the average premium. The 
average premium wili be near $29 for 
the non- participating company and near 
$34 for the participating company. The 
monetary loss to the insurance com- 
panies would represent a sum between 
$3,600,000 and $4,000,000, 

There will be an offset to some of this 
loss to the extent to which the com- 
panies enforce a general regulation that 
the agent shall pay the medical and in- 
spection fees if the policy be returned 
as not taken, 


HE loss must be borne by the per- 

sistent policyholder. The remedy 
lies in the hands of the companies. 
While concerted action would be an ad 
mirable and speedy method of making 
the change in the cost system, it has 
been demonstrated by one of the pro- 
individual ac- 


ne pre Sl- 


gressive companies that 
tion is conducive of results. T 
dent of the company writes to me, “For 
a long time we have had an iron-clad 
rule which requires a settlement with 
every application. The rule has secured 
splendid results for us. It means we at 
not carrying a lot of approval business. 
Our agents would not go back to the old 
plan of issuing business on approval and 
all in all it is a most satisfactory plan.” 

The primary cause of the continua- 
tion of this immense loss is the human 
frailty of not “going alone.” I enjoy 
reading stories of success of individuals 
or corporations and invariably the un- 
derlying cause indicated by the stories 
is the decision to do a certain act the 


right way in the face of overwhelming 


lars as distributors, perform our service 
of redistributing the portion of the in- 
come which becomes due on the death 
of the policyholder. We reserve many 
of the aioe and invest them as it is 
necessary that they be augmented by 
interest for future use at increased vol- 
umes. 

Granted that the above be correct, 
comparative figures show the inequality 
of the selling premium as between the 
younger and older ages. I quote from 
the table as follows: 


Ordinary Life 


Policy yr. Age ¢ Age % Ag % 
ne a 10.6 10 19.1 60 19.8 
et secitccae Bae 1) «204 60 14.7 

Bee exes 20 46.1 10 835.6 60 20.7 


20-Payment Life 





2nd 14.9 60 17.0 

Sth 17.1 60 12.4 

20th 38.4 60 24.3 
ment 

2nd <0 13.6 10) 12.7 60 16.3 

th 20 17.0 th) 15.6 60 12.6 

Ot} 20 16.5 iv) $2.2 60 27.0 


It will be noted that the older ages 
have much smaller percentages, espe- 
cially for the ordinary and 20-payment 
life policy. If renewal commision be 
taken as 7 percent and taxes as 3 per- 
cent, in many vears of the older ages 
there is practically nothing leit for other 
tems of expense, contingency Trescrve 


and surplus To fall in line with pres- 
, 


ent efficiency standards this adjustment 
nust be made by increasing the pre 
liums for the older ages This does 


not necessarily mean a decrease in 
premiums of younger ages. 


HE next item for which the table is 
useful is for demonstration of a 
closer adherence to the “pay-as-you-en- 
ter” principle. Why, may | ask, should 
the company give benefits to policy- 
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holders at considerable less than cost or 
agree to carry them along as policy- 
holders for five years or more before 
the scales show the two sides balanced 
and swinging to the side which will 
permit a surplus for the company. The 
correction is not in the hands of the 
policyholder, but is in the hands of the 
companies. I refer to the sale of our 
commodity at a loss if the policyholder 
discontinues before at least the fifth 
policy year. We are now considering 
our ability for correct management by 
giving attention to the policy that has 
been delivered upon payment of the first 
premium. The American Men Table is 
a compilation of recent business and re- 
flects the work of the old and the new 
company, the liberal and the conserva- 
tive company—namely, an average. The 
table tells the story that affects the 
efficiency of the companies—the story of 
withdrawals. Twenty-six and _ three- 
tenths percent of the amount of insur- 
ance accepted does not continue after 
the first policy year; 5.5 percent of the 
original amount enters the second policy 
year, but does not enter the third year; 
3.6 percent of the original amount en- 
ters the third year but does not enter 
the fourth year; 2.8 percent of the orig- 
inal amount enters the fourth year but 
does not enter the fifth year—the total— 
38.2 percent—has fallen by the wayside 
at the end of the fourth policy year. 


BELIEVE the true cost of new busi- 

ness for expenses (direct first year 
expense and allowed indirect expenses) 
will be not less than 115 percent of the 
first annual premium. The available 
amount of the premium for expenses 
will be between 80 and 85 percent 
thereof, which leaves a deficit of at 
least 30 percent of the first premium. 
The persistent policyholder must carry 
along this 30 percent deficit on the debit 
side of his account to be wiped out by 
such credits as may be earned by him 
each year. In addition the persistent 
policyholders must have apportioned 
among them the 30 percent loss left as 
a legacy by the 26.3 percent who have 
discontinued after the first policy year. 
The individual apportionment means an 
added percentage of 10.7 percent or a 
total loss of 40.7 percent as the debit 
charge beginning the policy 
vear. The third, fourth and fifth years’ 
withdrawals add a percent or two, all of 
which must be returned by the percent- 
age of the premium saved out of the 
percentage indicated as the maximum 
available in the schedule shown above. 
As an average true renewal expense 
might be near 20 percent, it appears that 
the policyholder could not obtain suf- 
ficient credits to offset the debits until 
about 6 or 8 years. 


second 


HE points for attention are a de- 

crease in the cost of new business 
especially and the education of the 
agent that persistency of business is a 
cardinal principle of his right to re- 
newal commissions. We have lost sight 
of the raison d’etre of renewal com- 
missions and in too many cases it is con- 
sidered as additional compensation for 
having obtained the business. It is 
“easy money” if the insur i 
out any effort on the part of th 
There is little compulsion on the 
of the company to have the agent 
an effort as having been made for 


percent re 


ed pavs 








tte indicated by some su n 
“it can’t be done.” If the record of two 
companies, recognized throughout the 


country as great dividend paving com- 
panies—which in itself indicates ap- 
proaching a hich efficiency standard— 
shows that the ideal can be near accom- 
plishment, then it follows that concerted 
return could attain the ideal. 
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Life Insurance Bureau of Research 


By JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, JR. 


SUSPECT that some at least are ask- 

ing “What in thunder is sales re- 

search?” and it is for the purpose of 
answering that question in some detail 
that I shall outline the work which we 
are doing, as well as some of the plans 
which we have for the future. 

Research was not a common word in 
American business until a few years 
ago, but there had been much work done 
of a research nature without having 
been so named. Probably most rea- 
sonably intelligent people the world 
over have today heard of research 
laboratories—the places maintained by 
many corporations and other institu- 
tions for the study of various problems. 
Out of these laboratories come new 
methods and processes, new ideas and 
new applications—and it is becoming 
extremely common to find the corpora- 
tions which maintain these laboratories 
advertising the fact broadcast. Within 
a few weeks I have seen a number of 
these advertisements issued by such 
companies as the General Electric and 
New York Central Railroad. 


ie our business we have an example 
of most careful research requiring 
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years for its completion. It has not 
been called research, but that is exactly 
what it has been. I refer to the work 
of the actuaries, and one of the most 
interesting research studies ever carried 
on in any business in a co-operative 
way was the Medico Actuarial Investi- 
gation as a result of which many of the 
laymen and doctors doing our under- 
writing have guide posts to assist their 
work not previously available. It was 
a broad gauged effort to combine for 
the common good the experience of 
about forty companies and produced a 
brilliant result. 


T is just that attitude which has been 

growing rapidly in American business 
and that we are developing today to- 
ward the sales problems in life insur- 
ance—an inquiry as to whether there 
are not certain causes contributing to 
an undesirable condition. We are not 
saying that the business will not con- 
tinue successfully as it is going now— 
we are simply asking whether it cannot 
run better. Tor example, we are asking 
whether we cannot eliminate waste 
through a study of the question of selec- 
tion of salesmen, just as waste was 
eliminated through the study of the 
selection of risks and the resulting im- 
provement in our underwriting. 

The declination of undesirable risks 


is properly regarded as fundamental to 
the success of our business. Probably 
no other form of business is in greater 
need of studying its prospective clients 
before accepting them; and in life in- 
surance it early became established that 
a very careful scrutiny of each applicant 
was considered essential, but it has not 
been until very recent years that the 
need for careful study of the agency 
force has been recognized. 


HE first company in the United 

States to begin active operations was 
the Mutual Life; and for several years 
it was not contemplated that the em- 
ployment of agents would be necessary. 
As has been stated by their actuary, 
W. A. Hutcheson, “The Mutual based 
its plans on those of the Old Equitable 
and one of the features of the Old 
Equitable was that it never employed 
agents.” During the first few years 
of the company’s existence it secured a 
considerable part of its business with- 
out paying commissions, and it was not 
until that company was 15 years old 
that the employment of agents was 
definitely regarded as necessary. Since 
that date, the agency forces of our com- 
panies have been constantly expanding 


until it is estimated that not far from 


conditions. I believe that the greatest 
opportunity for conservation in life in- 
surance lies in the improvement of the 
method of selection and education of 
our agency force.” 


HAT opinion has been shared by 

many executives and by the officials 
charged with directing the work of the 
bureau. Consequently, we are endeavor- 
ing to give to our member companies 
material in regard to the selection of 
agents comparable with the material 
secured from the Medico Actuarial Mor- 
tality Investigation im the selection of 
risks. We are endeavoring to secur 
for companies and general agents guide 
posts in selecting agents—not with the 
expectation of saying that certain men 
should not under any circumstances be 
hired, but rather with the idea of direct- 
ing the attention of home offices and 
general agents to the groups which ex- 
perience has shown are desirable. For 
example, it is believed by all general 
agents that the age of an applicant for 
any agency is important. The general 
agent has an opinion, based on his own 
experience, that he does not want men 
below or above certain ages. Similarly, 
in the matter of schoolinge—some men 
want college graduates, some do not. 


John M. Holcombe, Jr., representing the youngest of the life insurance 
bodies, presented its plans and methods to the oldest of the associations of 
life insurance executives. As business manager of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, he told of the completed and contemplated work of that 
body and of the hope of putting the selling end of the business on as definite 


and accurate a basis as is the actuarial work. 


It is the purpose of the 


Bureau to furnish company and agency leaders with definite information 
as to the experience on agency material as a class. Mr. Holcombe, who is 
heading up this work of the Carnegie Institute, largely under the auspices 
of the Association of Life Insurance Agency Officers, is one of the pioneers 
in research work and is demonstrating his ability in that work. 


200,000 men are licensed to sell life 
insurance today. It is further estimated 
that over 60,000 agents leave the busi- 
ness yearly. The Research Bureau is 
endeavoring to take the first steps look- 
ing to a careful, broad study of this 
enormous waste, for the bulk of these 
men who leave rendered little service 
to the business, to the public or to them- 
selves. If it is worth while for a com- 
pany to study each individual risk be- 
fore accepting it, is it not worth while 
to study each agent’s fitness for the 
business, since each agent is the channel 
through which the risks come? A poor 
agent will offer poor risks to his com- 
pany. 


UT before we go far into these 
LJ studies we need to be conscious of 
the necessity for making our work of 
practical value to the business. As 
Elihu Root once expressed it in com- 
menting on the necessity for properly 
guiding research, “It is a wearisome 
thing to think of the millions of facts 
that are being collected to no purpose 
whatever and the thousands of tons of 
printed matter stored in basements 
never to be read—all the product of un- 
organized and_ undirected — scientific 
spirit.” 

We have, therefore, set up in the life 
insurance business a bureau which will 
be ever mindful of the need to make its 
work of practical value. With that in 
mind, we have an executive committee 
composed of seven agency officials from 
the various companies which are mem- 
bers of the bureau and it is on their ad- 
vice that we rely in deciding what prob- 
lems should be studied. 

Several years ago, an executive of one 
of our companies said: “I believe that 
life insurance executives should squarely 
face the problem of improving agency 


HAT this grown of companies 

hopes to do is to secure a large 
number of records of 
ing the business covering such point 
as age marital status, et 
We shall then study the production rec- 
ords ot those men and can tell what 
groups have the best records. We can- 
not pick the exception. That is not 
what we are attempting any more than 
the mortality table endeavors to tell 
which man in the group will die and 
which will not. It merely says that out 
of a certain group at a certain age, so 
many will die before their next birth- 
day. That is all that we are attempting. 
It is our belief that in a few months or 
years we can say to a general agent 
that, taking a number of factors to- 
gether—such as age, schooling, etc.— 
the chances for success of a _ certain 
group of men with those factors are so 
and so. That will give him a guide 
post. We shall be telling him that the 
best group of men has certain traits. 
Just as all companies tell their agents 
to avoid the solicitation of certain risks, 
so we can tell the general agent what to 
avoid in selecting his agents. In the 
words of the Actuarial Society motto, 
we shall “substitute demonstrations for 
impressions.” 

We have already commenced this 
study and from a group of full time 
men whose records we have studied in 
the last few months, we have secured 
certain results, which will be expanded 
as our studies continue. 


S¢ hooling, 


OT many weeks ago the Bureau 

was asked if it could not secure the 
new business figures from a group of 
companies monthly by states for the 
purpose of showing exactly how busi- 
ness was going in each state monthly. 
As this man expressed it, “I want to 


know whether a 10 percent increase 
in one of my agencies over the produc- 
tion of a year ago is a good gain. If 
the companies writing business in that 
state show a 25 percent gain, I should 
know that my agency was not holding 
its own, even though it had increased 
its new business over last year.” 

We are now securing enough com- 
panies’ records monthly so that we can 
show you how each state of the Union 
and each province of Canada appears 
each month in comparison with the sales 
there a year ago. 

In addition to these studies, we have 
accumulated a very large amount of 
material covering the practices of com- 
panies in their agency departments. Not 
long ago we were able to present to 
our members a summary of the func- 
tions of the home office agency depart- 
ment as derived from an analysis of 
about 25 departments. It developed 
from that report that the functions of 
the agency department were usually five 
in number, designated as sales promo- 
tion, which includes publication of the 
house organ, issuing of bulletins; field 
supervision, which includes trips to 








A. O. ELIASON 
President National Association of Life 
Underwriters 


agencies; records and contracts, which 
includes the files kept at the home office: 
training, which includes all educational 
courses; research, which includes all 
analysis of results achieved in the field, 
and conservation, which includes what- 
ever work along this line is done by the 
home office. This report gave to our 
companies—young and old, large and 
small—the benefit of knowing what was 
being done by companies the country 
over. 


A* a result of that report, we were 
asked if we could prepare reports 
covering the practice of companies on 
particular problems, and the problem 
which was apparently uppermost in the 
minds of many executives was that of 
conservation and reinstatement. I no- 
ticed that in your banquet address last 
year, Mr. Tasney mentioned that prob- 
lem as the most important one con- 
fronting executives, and I presume there 
is little dissent from that opinion. <Ac- 
cordingly, the Burean decided to use its 
facilities as a clearing house for infor- 
mation on this matter, and the response 
to our request for information has been 
so enthusiastic that we shall soon pub- 
lish a report embodying the work done 
by over 40 companies in this matter. 
The methods adopted vary widely— 
scarcely any two are the same—but we 
can roughly divide the type of conserva- 
tion work done into two groups—that 
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which is primarily prevention and that 
which is primarily cure. Under the 
former come all efforts looking to the 
retention of the policy on the books. 
Many companies are beginning to feel 
that the selection of the risk and the 
continuation of relations between the 
policyholder and the company com- 
mences with the proper selection and 
proper training of the agent himself. 
Even where conservation of business is 
not thus linked with the problem of 
agency selection, it is common to find 
companies bending every effort to put 
pressure onto their general agents or 
managers to prevent lapses. All com- 
panies are familiar with efforts at in- 
creased production through agency com- 
petitions, but many are only just begin- 
ning to be familiar with similar efforts 


Curr ent 


HE most recent decision of the 
T supreme Court of the United States 

involving life insurance companies 
is that of Mutual Life of New York vs. 
Liebing, 42 Sup. Ct. R. 467, decided 
May 29 last. In an opinion by Justice 
Holmes, concurred in by the entire 
court, a judgment of the supreme court 
of Missouri is affirmed, which subjected 
a loan agreement contrary to the Mis- 
souri non-forfeiture statute prohibiting 
a deduction of indebtedness other than 
for the payment of premiums as_ it 
existed prior to the decision in Smith 
vs. Mutual Benetit Life, 173 Mo. 229, to 
the operation of that statute. The 
opinion of Justice Holmes cited with 
approval the well known holding of the 
Supreme Court on New York Life vs. 
Dodge, 246 U. S. 357, but apparently 
reaches the conclusion that, since in the 
instant case the voucher issued for the 
loan was mailed to an agent of the com- 
pany in Missouri for delivery, instead 
of being mailed direct to the insured, as 
it was in the Dodge case, the loan agree- 
ment was made in Missouri and there- 
fore subject to the non-forfeiture 
statute. 


Head 234 U. S. 149, the 
Supreme Court held, in an opinion by 
Chief Justice White, without dissent 
that a foreign insurance contract made, 
or acts performed in a foreign state 
pursuant to a domestic contract of in- 
surance, are beyond the limit of either 
the judicial or taxing power of a state, 
notwithstanding the existence of a 
license to the foreign company that 
makes the contract. In that opinion it 
was said that you can not “effect the 
parties to an insurance contract with a 
perpetual contractual paralysis follow- 
ing them out of the jurisdiction of the 
state of the original contract.” Else- 
where in the opinion, as otherwise ex- 
pressed, you can not “stereotype the 
will of the parties in Missouri as of the 
date of the contract.” Upon the basis 
of a judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri having that effect, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States held 
it is immaterial whether the loan agree- 
ment was or was not subsidiary to the 
original contract of insurance. 


T will be remembered that in New 
York Life vs 


HE Head case was decided in 1914. 

In 1918 the court again had before 
it in the case of New York Life vs. 
Dodge, the direct proposition of 
whether a state could prohibit one of its 
citizens from making a transitory con- 
tract, such as a loan agreement, outside 
of the state while yet remaining within 
the territorial limits. The dissenting 
opinion by Justice Brandeis, concurred 
in by Justices Day, Pitney and Clarke, 
was based upon the theory that a state, 
for the protection of its citizens, on a 
subject coming within the purview of 
the police power, can enforce a regula- 
tion or prohibition even though it af- 
fects a contract made by such citizen 
without the state. On the other hand, 


the prevailing opinion, written by Just- 


at reduced lapses in agencies. It is 
rapidly being recognized that such re- 
duction is a vital factor in economic 
administration. 


A S time goes on, we shall distribute 
to our members reports on other 
matters requested by them. We shall 
study those problems which ‘seem to our 
executive committee as being both de- 
sirable and feasible. We are designed 
to do for the agency departments work 
comparable with that which has been 
done for underwriting by the Medico 
Actuarial Mortality Investigation and 
to do for the selling of life insurance 
what has been done for the selling end 
of many other classes of American busi- 
ness. As long ago as 1904 it was pointed 
out by a life insurance official that “by 


far the largest part of the sums ex- 
pended by life companies are paid to 
secure new insurance and the chief 
problem in every company today is to 
secure that new insurance at a minimum 
cost.” Few problems in the business 
afford the wide opportunity for careful 
study that is offered by the agency de- 
partment work. 

We shall explore certain topics and 
follow certain trails which prove unpro- 
ductive; but we shall, through our broad 
field of operation serving many com- 
panies, endeavor to avoid for ourselves, 
as well as to assist others in avoiding 
duplication of work. We are a clearing 
house systematically organized to dis- 
seminate information on agency matters 
and to keep in touch with all important 
changes or improvements and to suggest 


some which study indicates as desirable. 
Our job is to minimize waste, wherever 
possible, in agency affairs. In seeking 
its attainment, we have a breadth of 
view and opportunity which is not only 
national but international, since we al- 
ready have a number of Canadian com- 
pany members. We hope that an ever 
increasing number of companies may 
contribute their experience for the com- 
mon good and that they may avail them- 
selves of the benefits of this research 
clearing house. 

We aim at more intelligent manage- 
ment and we propose to reach this end 
by studying present methods and to 
suggest where waste may be eliminated. 
We shall be receptive to new ideas but 
we shall not accept them until study 
has indicated their worth. 


Decisions on Life Insurance 


By 


WILLIAM ROSS KING 


Editor Legal Bulletin, American Life Convention 


ice McReynolds, maintained the consti- 
tutional right of a citizen of Missouri 
to borrow money at the home.oftice of 
an insurance company in New York; 
and it appearing as stated in the opin- 
ion, that the judgment of the court be- 
low was based upon Smith vs. Mutual 
Benefit ‘Life, and held that the provision 
of the non-forfeiture law could not be 
contracted away by a citizen, the judg 
ment of that court was reversed. 

The differences on the essential facts 
between the Dodge case and the recent 
Liebing case which give rise to contro 
versy are: (1) a slight difference in tlie 
provisions of the policy as to loans, (2) 
in the Liebing or “Bleas” case the por- 
tion of the loan not applied on pre- 
miums was not mailed direct to the in- 
sured as in the Dodge case but was 
delivered to the borrower by a soliciting 
agent in Missouri. 


summarize, the Court 


Te ariz 
has indicated: 

1. So far as the foreign insurance 
company is concerned, as a party to a 
loan agreement made at the home office, 
the fact that the company has been 
licensed in the state where the original 
policy issued, gives no power of cou- 
trol over the loan agreement. 

2. As to the rights of the borrower, 
the fact that he holds a policy issued 
to him within the state of his residence 


Supreme 


and therefore governed by its laws, 
does not prevent him from making a 
loan agreement in another state even 


though it be contrary to the law of the 
state of his residence. This right to 
contract is a valuable right and comes 
within the protection a the personal 
liberty clause of the 14th amendment. 

3. A state cannot, under the 
tion of a public policy for the protection 
of its citizens, regulate loan contracts 
made in another state. 

4. A loan contract is governed by 
the law of the state “where it is con- 
summated and to be performed.” Dodge 
case. 

5. The 
provides it 


asser- 


fact that the loan agreement 

is to be governed by the 
law of a state foreign to the residence 
of the policyholder is not conclusive 
of what law governs. The place where 


the contract is actually made controls. 
c3* N principle it is submitted that: 
. A law regulating policy loans 

does i indicate a public policy regard- 
ing the ordinary provisions of such con- 
tracts as vicious or immoral so as to 
come within the rule that comity will 
refuse to enforce the concract, valid 
under the laws of the state where made. 
2. A policy loan is a separate con- 
tract governed by the law of the state 
where made, irrespective of the law 
governing the original policy. This, 
notwithstanding the fact that the mak- 
ing of the loan on specified terms upon 


application of the insured may be obli- 
gatory on the insurer 

3. A loan. contract providing for 
payment of the loan at the home office 
and approved and made there and where 
all acts with relation thereto except 
signing the application take place there, 
is governed by the law of that state 
and the further fact that the one act of 
disbursing part of the proceeds of the 
loan takes place within the state asserg- 
ing power of control, is, or should be, 
insufficient to give power over the for- 
eign contract, 


HIE Missouri non-forfeiture statute 
no longer prohibits the deduction of 
loans for other than premium pay- 


ments. Lut there is a great variety of 
questions which may from con- 
flicts of law with relation to loan con- 
tracts. Considerable variations are to 
be found in the statutory provisions of 
the several states relating to policy 
loans. For example, in Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Michigan, Ohio and Massachu- 
setts and perhaps some of the other 
states, there is an provision 
against forfeiture for non-payment of a 
loan at maturity until a certain specified 
period thereafter and a requirement of 
ie sa to the last known address of the 
insured and assignee, if any. <A policy 
issued to a citizen in one of these states 
from a company resident in the state 


arise 


express 


where there is no such provision of 
law; the loan is made at the home 
office. Is it to be governed by policy 


provisions requiring such notice of for- 
feiture? Or conversely the policy issues 
in a state having no such provision, but 
the loan is made at the home office and 
within the perview of the 
statute. Obviously it may be to th 
advantage of the insurer in matiy in- 
stances to have the loan regarded upen 
ground as governed by the law of 
the state which governs the policy. iu 
any event, the failure of the Supreme 
Court thus far to define the character 
of the loan contract and the principles 
governing its making leaves the question 
oi what that law governs a thorny path 
to traverse. 


so comes 


some 


ed eee for the moment, these 
conflicting views of the court on in- 

surance policy loans with another phase 
of the constitutional rights of a foreign 
insurance company which are practi 
cally settled this year by the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Terral, Secretary 
of State, vs. Burke Construction Com- 
pany, 42 Sup. Ct. 188. On Feb. 27 
last, in an opinion by Chief Justice Taft, 
it was held that state statutes prohibit- 
ing the removal of cases by foreign 
corporations to the federal court were 
unconstitutional. While this decision 
was not in a case against an insurance 
company or involving an anti-removal 
statute spec cifically applying to insurance 
companies, the Supreme Court took oc- 


casion to expressly overrule its earlier 
decisions holding such statutes valid. 
Thus it rendered void the statutes ot 
twenty-one states, effective by virtue of 
reciprocal legislation in perhaps a score 
more of states. The earlier decisions 
in life insurance cases which were over- 
ruled were those of Doyle vs. Continen- 
tal Ins. Co. 94 U. S. 535 and Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. vs. Prewitt, 
202 U. S. 246. 


HE Doyle case was decided in 1876. 
It was based upon the proposition 
that a state might entirely exclude an 
company from doing business 
hence it could exact 
agree- 


insurance 
within its borders: 
as a condition of admission an 
ment to abstain from removing cases to 
the Federal Court. 


In the Prewitt case, which was de- 
cided 1905, it was held by a majority 
of the Supreme Court that an anti-re- 


moval statute relating to insurance com- 
panies which did not involve an agree- 


ment in advance not to remove, was 
valid. The dissenting opinion by Jus- 
tice Day, concurred in by Justice Har- 


lan, which is now declared to be the 
law, refused to distinguish between an 
agreement in advance, not to remove 
and a provision simply excluding a 
company for removal of causes, and 
bases judgment that such a statute is 
unconstitutional upon the fundamenta! 
proposition that the right of a state to 
exclude any foreign corporation from 
transacting business within its borders 
is qualified in that no condition may be 
imposed which prevents such foreign 
corporation from itself of a 
constitutional right. 

You will not find in the majority 
opinion in the Doyle and Prewitt cases, 
now overruled, any reference to the 
police power. Then, it was the power 
to keep the foreign corporation out of 
the state that was the justification for 
what was deemed the best interests of 
the citizens of the state. Now it is the 


availing 


police power. 
N these current decisions of the Su- 
preme Court on loan contracts and 


anti-removal statutes there appears an 
abandonment of the doctrine previously 
expressed and adhered to, that a state 
may, as the condition of a license to a 
foreign corporation, impose regulations 
which but for the power to exclude 
would violate the federal constitution. 
It is therefore no longer the law, if it 
ever was, that an insurance company by 
applying for and holding a license to do 
business in a foreign state uncondition- 
ally assents to be governed by the laws 
of that state. And, though there exists 
a strong dissent as to the adequacy of 
the police power where it comes in 
direct conflict with constitutional rights, 
that power in the cases involving loan 
contracts is held subordinate to the 
constitution. 
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CAN YOU PAY 


YOUR DEBTS? 


OR the average man and woman life is chiefly made up of the business of living. 
In a ‘aera people assume all sorts of obligations—they must—which are as 

















real as business paper and must be met as promptly. Default in either case is 
disastrous; the defaulting business man ceases to have credit and goes out of business; 
the social or moral or political defaulter just disappears. 
Few realize that being born puts us in debt. 


| 

| 

| 

| No fault of ours, but a fact. Dame nature issues our paper as soon as we utter 
that first cry. No wonder it is a cry of fear. That paper really constitutes a more 

| serious obligation than any other promise to pay we ever issue. 

| 

| 


IT HAS NO SPECIFIC DUE DATE 


But it will certainly mature; it will not be forgotten or lost or destroyed by fire, nor 
will it be forgiven. 


It may mature to-morrow; it may not mature in forty years. 


The average man has to shake himself together to realize that any such obligation 
exists. Think a moment! 





| Who paid for your upbringing?—Did you? 
| Who paid for your education?—Did you? 
Possibly in part if you worked your way through college. But having graduated 


from college or elsewhere you (the average boy) go to work. Now, perhaps, you 
break even; you do not yet begin to repay what you owe; you can t. 


Then you start in business. Obligations rapidly multiply; you begin to understand 
what a dollar means and especially you learn that you must pay your debts. 


| Then (if you are so fortunate) you marry and then again, perhaps, children come. 
Obligation now piles on obligation. 
| 


No one can properly meet those obligations but you. Suppose you die one 
fine day. Then your family will discover the due date of your paper. 


| IT WILL ALL MATURE AT THAT MOMENT 


Have you made provision for that? 
Can your estate pay up? 
If not, who will pay? 


Somebody must. IT’S THE LAW. [If you don't know who will pay and what 
form that payment may take, ask any agent of the New York Life. He'll tell you. 





New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEBRASKA 


Home Office: Lincoln, Nebraska 
Assets - - $21,300,000.00 





= - 
y NEBRASKA, May 26, 1922. 
HILDRETH, NEBRASKA, May », 1922 TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE POLICY 
. DEFERRED DIVIDEND 
( Y cers Life ; me C , 
ld Line Bankers I ife Insurance Company TWENTY YEAR SETTLEMENT 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Matured in the 
Dear Sirs: This is to acknowledge the receipt of your check of $568.36 from OLD LINE BANKERS LIFE INSUR- 

your General Agent, J. J. Boasen, of Minden, Nebraska, being the cash surplus on ANCE COMPANY 

my twenty year policy which matured this day. of Lincoln, Nebr. 


When I bought this insurance I took it for protection for my family, not fig- 
uring on investment, but it has proven to be a real investment as I paid only 














$1,028.00 in the entire twenty years and I received a $2,000.00 paid up participating ae of insured +++++-desse J. Jinnings 
policy for life and $568.36 in cash which gives me a net profit of $1,540.36. Residence niagaab ick teases Minden, Neb. 

I want to say that I am so well pleased with the treatment of the Bankers Amount of policy saree sess ++ $2,000.00 
Life that I have taken out, last winter, a new policy for $2,000.00 and one of my Total premiums paid............ -» 1,028.00 
boys a $1,000.00 policy. I think it the best investment a young man can make. SETTLEMENT 

Thanking you for your prompt and liberal settlement, I am, Toned each guid Bir. Stentnnn.........000098 

Yours truly, And a paid up participating policy 
J. J. JINNINGS. for $2,000.00 
9° 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, March 29, 1922. ORDINARY LIFE POLICY 


DEFERRED DIVIDEND 


Old Line Bankers Life Ins. Co., TWENTY YEAR DISTRIBUTION 


Lincoln, Nebraska. Matured in the 
GENTLEMEN: Mr. R. B. Bennett, General Agent, today handed me your draft == Tt ie a 
for $644.84 in full for the cash settlement of my policy No. 9901. od Uiasiin, ite 


This policy was taken at the age of 26 under the Ordinary Life plan giving 
me $1,500.00 of insurance protection for the low rate of $30.68 a year and at 
this time I am getting all my money back and a little more and have had twenty 





years of protection for nothing. Name of Insured.......Charles H. Swanson 

I am going to give my two children a policy of $2,000.00 each under the Residence.....................Kearney, Neb. 

Twenty Pay Life Plan. PN A I a vicesciniconcasced $1,500.00 

The courtesy, promptness and good results of both mine and my wife's Total premiums paid................ 613.60 
insurance makes me a very warm friend of the Bankers Life. 

Y ' SETTLEMENT 
ours truly, Total cash paid Mr. Swanson........$644.84 
CHARLES H. SWANSON. And 20 years insurance for nothing. 
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Participating and Non-Participating Policies 
Same Rates for Males and Females 
Double Indemnity and Total and Permanent Disability features 


If interested in an agency or policy contract write Home Office, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEBRASKA 


Home Office: Lincoln, Nebraska 


Assets - - 


- $21,300,000.00 











WHITING, KANSAS, 


Bankers Life Insurance Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


GENTLEMEN: Twenty years ago this day you issued to me a $5,000.00 policy on 
the twenty year settlement plan and at eight o'clock this morning your General 
Agent, Mr. E. F. Goodrich was here and delivered me your draft in full settlement 
of same. I have paid you $1,962.50 in premiums and the cash value now being 
$3,365.40. I am receiving $1,402.90 clear profit besides having been insured for 
twenty years. This is the second Bankers Life policy I have matured. My brother 
matured one for $5,000.00 last month and a merchant here matured one in April 
and all your settlements are the best I have heard of. 

You now have my application for another $2,500.00 and why anyone would 
want to fool with Fraternal Insvrance when they can get this, is beyond me 
Whenever they want to ask abou. Bankers Life send them to E. B. Hedge, Whit- 
ing, Kansas. 

Yours gratefully, 
E. B. HEDGE 


TEN PAYMENT LIFE POLICY 
DEFERRED DIVIDEND 
TWENTY YEAR SETTLEMENT 
Matured in the 
OLD LINE BANKERS LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
of Lincoln, Nebr. 


Name of insured.. . E. B. Hedge 
Residence ‘ ..Whiting, Kans. 
Amount of Policy “ae : $5,000.00 
Total premiums paid........ 1,962.99 


SETTLEMENT 
Total cash paid Mr. Hedge $3,365.40 


And 2 years of insurance for nothing. 














DeWitt, NespraskKa, June 5, 1922. 


Bankers Life Insurance Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

GENTLEMEN: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your draft for $340.12 in payment 
of surplus on policy No. 26062 which has just matured. I find that I have paid 
your company $804.45 in premiums during the past 15 years. Aside from having 
had protection for $1,500.00 for 15 years. 


I am now receiving a nice sum and still have the paid up policy which will 
draw me a dividend each year. 


I am pleased to know that I have another policy which will mature next 
year. I have just placed my application with Mr. Harriss for another 15 year policy. 


With best wishes for the continued success of your company, I am, 
Yours truly, 


RUBY L. CHAMBERLAIN. 


30 


FIFTEEN PAYMENT LIFE POLICY 
DEFERRED DIVIDEND 
FIFTEEN YEAR SETTLEMENT 


Matured in the 

OLD LINE BANKERS LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
of Lincoln, Nebr. 


Name of insured ..Ruby L. Chamberlain 
Residence . DeWitt, Neb. 
Amount of policy — .. $1,500.00 
Total premiums paid mae , 804.45 


SETTLEMENT 
Total cash paid Mrs. Ruby L. Cham- 
berlain $340.12 


And a paid up participating policy 
for $1,500.00 











Participating and Non-Participating Policies 
Same Rates for Males and Females 


Double Indemnity and Total and Permanent Disability features 


If interested in an agency or policy contract write Home Office, Lincoln, Nebraska 








HE few men who met at the Great 
"T Northern Hotel in Chicago, Decem- 

ber, 1905, to “talk over matters 
affecting their common interest,” had a 
vision: and a great task lay before them, 
Although there were only two prin- 
ciples which brought them together, 
first, the state supervision, and, second, 
the recognition of preliminary term 
valuation, they soon turned to broader 
problems, affecting every line of our 
business, and as a result the convention 
is now carrying out the program of the 
highest ideals: of the life insurance pro- 
fession, 


N fact, when I think of the declaration 

of the American Life Convention 
companies, as it is expressed in our 
constitution, I disapprove of my paper’s 
title, as it was given to me: “What do 
convention companies get for their 
money?”; for I feel that the high prin- 
ciples the convention stands for, and 
the benefits the members derive there- 
from, could hardly be measured ade- 
quately in terms of money. The con- 
stitution of our organization lays firmly 





Cc. B. SVOBODA, Cedar Rapids, Ia, 
Secretary, Cedar Rapids Life 


the foundation on which we are build- 
ing: 
“The American Life Convention 1s 
organized for the purpose of encourag- 
ing, upholding and maintaining the busi- 
ness of life insurance; the upholding of 
information regarding the science ot 
life insurance; the upholding of cor- 
rect principles in the conduct of the 
business of life insurance; the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of confidence 
between the management of the com- 
panies composing the organization and 
their policyholders; the correction ot 
any abuses which may arise in the 
methods of transacting the business ot 
life insurance; the promotion of co- 
operation, acquaintance and exchange ot 
ideas among the executive officers of its 
membership, and any and all other 
things, incident to the welfare of in- 
surers, insured, and the public in rela- 
tion to the business.” 


HIS program has been expanded by 

various resolutions which define the 
position of the American Life Conven- 
tion in favor of fair and uniform taxa- 
tion, prevention of abuses in depart- 
mental examinations; elimination of 
stock jobbing schemes; abolition of 
twisting and proselyting by circulariz- 
ing the agents of other companies; 
elimination of competitive literature and 
co-operation between various life insur- 
ance organizations. 

The convention itself is an excellent 
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What Convention Gains for Companies 


BY C. B. 


‘ 

exchange of ideas and ideals of life in- 
surance. The convention publications, 
particularly the minutes of the various 
sections, constitute a large treasury of 
information. I only wish that the sec- 
retary’s office would digest this volu- 
minous material contained in the con- 
vention records and provide each mem- 
ber with a complete card index on the 
subject which would form a key to this 
treasury. 

This broad program of our organiza- 
tion, which touches every line of our 
business, causes the formation of vari- 
ous sections of the convention. Each 
one for itself is carrying out the pro- 
gram of “dissemination of information 
regarding the science of life insurance.” 


T is not only the information you are 

getting on the convention floor which 
is invaluable, but the exchange of ideas 
which results from personal acquaint- 
ance and mutual personal confidences 
among the executives of various com- 
panies, the feeling that you can write 
ireely to any or all members of your 
organization on any subject and receive 
sound advice, cheerfully given, on mat- 
ters in question. 

I just happened to think how, about 


SVOBODA 


me, will pay back the members several 
times the price of your fee. 

The check on the examiners has be- 
come free among the medical directors 
of our convention companies, due to the 
personal acquaintance and mutual con- 
fidence, and in some cases, like in my 
own state, results in a state organization 
as an affiliated body of the convention, 
where a complete list of the qualified 
examiners of the entire state has been 
compiled and a certain educational cam- 
paign of the examiners carried on. 


HE Legal Section of the convention 

has grown no less in importance. 
What the companies and counselors get 
out of the convention has been fittingly 
expressed by the chairman of the Legal 
Section, when last year he said: “The 
exchanges of thought and experience 
indulged in here have, in my opinion, 
helped us all to avert litigation and 
thereby cause a saving to our imme- 
diate clients, the companies, and at least 
inaugurate if not accomplish a change 
in feeling on the part of the insuring 
public.” And so the bright legal heads 
of the various companies are getting 
together, not to increase their practice 
but to enlarge their knowledge per- 


C. B. Svoboda, secretary of the Cedar Rapids Life, answering the ques- 
tion “What do Convention companies get for their money?” told the Amer- 
ican Life Convention that money could not measure the returns. Mr. Svo- 
boda has seen the development of the life insurance business from the 
chaotic state which existed prior to 1905 to the condition of cooperation and 
goodwill which now exists, brought about largely through the efforts of the 


Convention which was instituted in 1905 in Chicago. 


The opportunity to 


get together in general session and discuss business problems, to form per- 
sonal acquaintances among fellow workers and to turn others in the same 
business at any time for answers to current problems, is said by Mr. Svo- 


boda to be worth several annual fees. 


the time of the war, we flocked together 
to discuss the matter of war clauses; 
how we were brought together again 
under the gloomy clouds of the influ- 
enza epidemic which wa: destroying our 
surplus, and how our minds were eased 
when we “talked over our common 
troubles and problems.” A whole lot of 
moral strength resulted from these 
frank and friendly discussions that were 
carried on, a good deal outside of the 
convention floor. 

What is true of the executive section 
of the convention is particularly true of 
the Medical Section. Our medical 
directors will tell you that they find the 
information obtained through this sec- 
tion indispensable. The liberal ex- 
change of opinions of the medical men 
and actuaries of the convention enables 
us to now handle cases that years back 
would have had no chance whatever of 
passing. This gives the insuring public 
a squarer deal and creates confidence in 
the institution of insurance in general. 


HE Medical Section conducted the 

impairment exchange before our 
younger companies had any possible 
chance of obtaining a check on the sub- 
standard risk. 

The great work this section has now 
been carrying on successfully for years, 
paved the way to an understanding be- 
tween the convention companies and the 
Medical Information Bureau, which un- 
derstanding was so successfully com- 
pleted at the special meeting of the 
American Life Convention at French 
Lick last March, when our convention 
companies became associate members of 
the M. I. B. and are now able to secure 
information which was, for the major- 
ity of our members, beyond reach. This 
accomplishment in itself, it seems to 


taining to liie insurance and to keep 
us out of court, 

The greatest volume of work and in- 
formation of course is dispensed through 
the secretary’s office. The executive 
committee, jointly with the secretary, 
has been carrying on work which no 
individual company could ever under- 
take. Let me just mention, in passing, 
the splendid work performed in be- 
half of the recognition of the prelim- 
inary term valuation which averted 
many abuses from which our companies 
suffered before; the enormous work of 
presenting the case of our companies 
when the revenue bill was before Con- 
gress; the matter of proper ruling of 
the Treasury Department when the rev- 
enue bills were enacted. Much has been 
done recently in this respect on the 
taxation of double indemnity and total 
disability premiums. The members of 
the executive committee, with the secre- 
tary, spent a great deal of time and 
money in looking after our interests. 


HE watchful eye of your secretary 

keeps us posted during the time the 
legislatures of various states are in ses- 
sion, regarding any insurance bill intro- 
duced, and of the standing of those bills. 
I have in mind the legislative bulletins 
which are furnished the members twice 
a week during the session. 

Through the happy arrangement with 
the various insurance commissioners, 
the secretary is able to send you bulle- 
tins and cards showing the rulings of 
the insurance department and the statu- 
tory requirements. 

Of utmost importance is the card 
digest of insurance laws published by 
the secretary and which is constantly 
kept down to date. This card digest 
places before the executives all the in- 
surance laws of the various states in 
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condensed form. This is especially 
valuable information where a company 
is desirous of entering a state, as the 
requirements for admission and the fees 
charged may be found in the digest. 

Through Washington connections the 
companies are kept constantly supplied 
with copies of revenue bills, regu- 
lations and forms of return, furnishing 
the same information that is supplied 
at a large expense by the tax income 
attorney concerns, 


HE secretary answers many _in- 

quiries as to authorities in cases 
brought against the companies, with 
citation of decisions and authorities. 

His office gives you, at special re- 
quest, information relative to policies, 
torms, loan notes, premium notes, rev- 
enue tax, state tax, and other matters 
in connection with your business. 

He has in many cases furnished briefs 
on subjects in litigation and sent out 
advance copies of opinions on cases 
referred to in the bulletin long in ad- 
vance of the many other publications of 
such opinions. These advance copies 
of opinions are available to the com- 
panies and are frequently mailed out 
where companies have litigation pend- 
ing, where the opinion covers the point 
involved in their litigation. 

He furnishes you monthly with legal 
bulletins that are edited by the Legal 
Section, 

He furnishes you hundreds of cards 
of accredited attorneys. 

His office is distributing the cards of 
the Agency Bureau, which arrangement 
prevents considerable waste of money 
and effort, and eliminates many undesir- 
able men from the field. It will be up 
to us members to get the best out of the 
\gency Bureau if we report promptly 
and conscientiously to the secretary's 
office the undesirable agents and our 
experiences with them. It seems to me 
that some of us often do not want to 
admit the repeated mistakes we make in 
employing agents. I might say that 
since the establishing of this bureau. the 
rounders, working companies for allow- 
ances, are finding the door to our mem- 
ber companies practically closed. 


HE American Service Bureau is one 
f the last enterprises of the conven 
tion and for the short period it has been 
In existence it seems to me it has sue- 
ceeded beyond our expectation. In this 
case, as in the former, it will be up 
to us to help build the bureau to perfec- 
tion, by giving the management moral 
and financial support, and using freels 
its service. The bureau will be bene- 
fited by our individual and various ex- 
periences in the different parts of terri- 
tory and the different lines of material 
we are working on. I have satisfied 
myself that the bureau is open to our 
suggestions and in time will cover the 
ground for us in the most fitting wav. 
_It would be impossible for a member 
of the American Life Convention to 
measure the benefits derived from our 
organization in terms of mere monev. 
but I have tried to touch on a few of 
the splendid things we get by being 
together and working for the common 
good of our great business 
Galaxy of Pipe Smokers 
There are a group of men who attend 
the American Life Convention meetings 
who worship My Lady Nicotine through 
the medium of the pipe. The chief 
members of this fraternity are Vice- 
President E. E. Rhodes of the Mutual 
Benefit, General Counsel Wm. Bro- 
Smith of the Travelers, President W. H. 
Hunt of the Cleveland Life, President 
Geo. A. Boissard of the National Guar- 
dian, and General Counsel E. M. Gross- 


man of the Central States of Missouri. 
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You Can Make More Money, Thru Our 


New Plan, on Your Surplus Business, 
Standard and Substandard 


Guaranteed Non-Forfeitable Renewals—This is one of the most important 
points in our plan of handling surplus and substandard lines. We pay 
liberal first year and renewal commissions on any volume accepted from a 
broker or agent. To the Agent who has been placing a small volume only 
thru channels other than his company, we are giving special attention. 


Liberal First Year Commissions—High interest earnings on the safest, most 
profitable investments—first mortgages on improved farm lands—together 
with other factors operate to build such surplus funds as enable the company 
to pay liberal commissions to Agents and at the same time offer policy con- 
tracts, both non-participating and participating, which have become famous 
for their liberality to the insured and to the beneficiary. We pay dividends 
to the beneficiary on instalments and trust funds even where the insured 
carried a non-participating policy. For many years we have been paying 5% on 
trust funds and income settlement options. 


Substandard Coverage Liberalized—It is our earnest conviction that we are 
rendering the greatest Life Insurance service to the public by offering pro- 
tection on some form and at some rate to the largest number of deserving 
people. Accordingly, we are extending and liberalizing our Substandard 
Coverage. 


You Can Render Greater Service To Your Clients—The Agent who has the 
best channels through which to handle all the business of deserving appli- 
cants is rendering maximum service to his clients. This exceptional service 
will soon make him an outstanding figure in his community. Remember, 
we believe that every man and woman, sound morally, is entitled to a policy 

of some form and at some rate. 


Phone Our Branch Manager or General Agent in your territory for full 
details of our New Plan. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
M. E. Singleton, President Home Office, St. Louis 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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NEW HOME OF THESGREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY 


Corner Lake Shore Drive and Scott Street 


Land and Building Owned and Occupied Exclusively by the 


ILLINOIS LIFE 


Admitted Assets, December 31, 1921 ........ 0.2... ccc cece $19,413,846.72 
Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries since organization 21,566,983.06 


FIVE YEARS RECORD 




















— Year Ending Dee. 31,1916 | Year Ending Des. 31, 1921 INGREASE 

Interest Income..| $ 620,562.65 | $ 991,613.43 $ 371,050.78 
Premium Income. 2,419,486.91 3,818,060.43 1,398,573.52 
Admitted Assets. . 12,946,337.03 19,413,846.72 6,467,509.69 
Insurance in Force 80,280,589.82 136,485 ,045.27 56,204,455.45 





ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


CHICAGO 


James W. Stevens, President 


GREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 
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Michigan, Missouri and Oklahoma we have 

attractive agency opportunities for men who are 
experienced in or who would like to enter the life 
insurance business. 


I: the States of Illinois, Indiana, Georgia, Kansas, 


Large numbers of men who have started with 
us on a part-time basis have as the result of our 
special instruction and assistance developed a very 
substantial business and satisfying renewals. 


In addition to paying a fair and substantial 
first-year commission, the opportunity is given of 
establishing life-time renewals. We offer a large 
and comprehensive line of non-participating 
policies, with disability benefits and double 
indemnity in the event of accidental death. 


If you are interested in what we have to offer, 
address 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 
Greatest Illinois Company 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 
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Report Made on Substandard Business 


come before the American Life 

Convention at its Milwaukee meet- 
ing was the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed to study the problem 
of the insuring of under-average lives. 
Charles H. Beckett, actuary of the State 
Life, was chairman of the committee, 
the other members being Dr. Henry A. 
Baker, Lawrence M. Cathles, Dr. Henry 
Wireman Cook, George Graham, Isaac 
Miller Hamilton and Thomas A. Phil- 
lips. 

The committee devoted its report 
primarily to the underwriting side and 
stated that it should be clearly under- 
stood that no attempt is made to ex- 
press an opinion as to whether any indi- 
vidual member company should or 
should not engage in the business of 
insuring sub-standard lives. That is 
held to be a question which each com- 
pany must decide for itself. 

The report was adopted in executive 
session and the committee continued. 
It was as follows: 


Ow of the important matters to 


N the underwriting of substandard lives, 

certain general basic considerations are 
of much greater relative importance than 
when presumably only standard risks are 
offered by the agency force for considera- 
tion; or, to put it another way, a laxity 
of method and organization may persist 
with a favorable experience when only 
standard solicited, which 
might result disastrously when substand- 


business is 


ard business is offered as such. 
To cite an obvious example: loose meth- 
ining specimens of urine for 





ods of obta 
examination are less liable to show an 
unfavorable experience in a group of av- 
erage prospects than in a group which 
has received past unfavorable action for 
albuminuria. In the latter it is of prime 
importance to know whether the speci- 
men has been passed by the applicant, as 


the urinalysis is an essential and deter- 
mining factor, whereas in the average 
risk its evidence is only contributory. 


HE degree of confidence in the selec- 

tion of risks is too often estimated by 
the medical knowledge of the medical 
director and the mathematical talent of 
the actuary, and too little attention is 
paid to the methods of obtaining, analyz- 
ing, and classifying the data upon which 
their medical and mathematical talent 
bases its judgment. To revert to the uri- 
nalysis illustration: the laboratory tech- 
nique and the medical opinion of the 
director as to the significance of albumi- 
nuria, or the mathematical genius of the 
actuary in determining whether the rat- 
ing should be 160 percent or 175 percent 
has little practical bearing upon the cor- 
rect decision in the case, if the specimen 
so carefully analyzed and studied has not 
been passed by the applicant Similar 
fallacious judgments will be rendered in 
connection with other features of selec- 
tion, if certain definite principles are not 
outlined and correct practice rigidly ad- 
hered to. 

As the basis of medical selection in the 
individual case, as well as of all statis- 
tical insurance experience is the agent's 
report, the inspection report, and the 
medical examiner’s report, we shall take 
up these different points in succession 
and make suggestions which we believe 
will stimulate good practice. 


AGENT’S REPORT 


Y systematic instruction of agents, and 

by carefully outlined requirements, it 
is possible to make the agent’s part in 
medical selection an extremely valuable 
one. Such instruction not only results 
in better selections, but in a better edu- 
cated and therefore more economical 
agency management. The agent who 
spends his time in repeated interviews, 
only to discover at the end that the pros- 
pect is uninsurable, is justified in a com- 


plaint against the company if his disap- 
pointment is due to neglect of proper in- 
struction. Therefore, the rate book or 
agency manual should contain as explicit 
directions as possible in regard to the 
company’s requirements on all points of 
medical selection in which the agent is 
concerned. He should receive, through. 
correspondence and through personal con- 
tact, such additional instruction as is 
needed in his individual case, and should 
have these matters further explained and 
elucidated through the columns of the 
agency publications and at agency meet- 
ings. Instruction in this direction from 
the underwriting department must receive 
wholehearted support and cooperation 
from the agency management and other 
officers of the company. 

In acting upon the business submitted 
by an agency force so educated, the re- 
port which the agent makes in the indi- 
vidual case can be given considerable 
weight. 


Cee vary in their practice as 
to whether an inspection should be 
made on every case independent of 
amount. Some companies require inspec- 
tion only when the amount exceeds $1,000, 
$2,000 or $3,000, unless there is some spe- 
cial reason raised in the application or 
medical examination. The safety of such 
practice depends upon the organization of 
the agency force and the corps of medi- 
cal examiners. Where the agents are 
relatively uninstructed and uncontrolled, 
and where there is careless selection of 
medical examiners, an inspection is abso- 
lutely essential in every case, but with 
careful selection and training of the 
agents and examiners the inspection re- 
port can probably be safety omitted in 
certain instances 

No matter which inspection bureau is 
used, or whether several are used, an 
improved service will be obtained if each 
company is careful to call the attention 
of the inspection bureau to errors or de- 
lays, and to advise whenever their in- 


spector becomes known to the agency 
force, or where knowledge comes to the 
company that his inquiries have been in- 
discreet. Whatever may be the policy of 
the company in obtaining inspections on 
Standard risks, we feel that they should 
be required in all substandard cases. 


HE medical examiner's report is by 

far the most important element in 
selection. Therefore too much care can- 
not be taken to guarantee as far as pos- 
sible that these reports shall be made by 
the best trained, most thorough and reli- 
able physicians available, and that the 
reports from these men shall be protected 
from all undue influences which might 
modify or determine their best profes- 
sional judgment 

There is no objection to the agent mak- 
ing his recommendations as to examiners 
and there are many reasons for encourag- 
ing him to do so. He is acquainted lo- 
cally, and if he has been properly in- 
Structed in the company’s requirements, 
can give valuable advice in regard to a 
physician's local standing, office ‘equip- 
ment, moral character, business methods, 
etc. It must, however, be definitely un- 
derstood that an agent has no right to 
promise a doctor an appointment and 
that in every case the decision will be 
made from the home office, after a care- 
ful survey of the available men and after 


thorough investigation In order to esti- 
mate a physician's training, the home of- 
fice snould keep definitely graded lists of 
medical schools, so that at a glance it 


may know whether the training offered 
is excellent, good, poor, or very poor. 
There is no excuse, other things being 
practically equal, for appointing a man 
with poor medical training when a better 
vne is availabl As on as an examiner 
IS required in a town, an application 
blank should be sent to several of the 
best men available for this work The 


application should bring out age, train- 
ing, and experience, especially in life in- 
surance examining. In the smaller towns 








basis: 





Every year has been a record year. 
of momentum ! 


Progress Demands Attention: 


For more than 13 years Public Opinion has endorsed the business 
policy and the Insurance policy of this organization. 


The results have been astonishing to field men and executives alike. 


If you are high-geared, and have a clean record, we both lose money 
—lots of it—unless you write immediately for our Salesmen’s contract. 


Life, Accident and Health insurance, on the old line legal reserve 


usiness Men’s Assurance Company of America 


W. T. GRANT, President 


10th and Grand Avenue 


There is no denying the value 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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towns should be wri 


standing, and the ay 


there is 





little ice, but 


where there is only one man available, 


even 
vestigation is nevertheless necessary, 
for an uNMsuitable or dishonest examiner 
should be found out when his appointment 
is under consideration rather than 


early avoidable 


after 


sss has proven his 


hvsicians in the 


ments ot character 


many cases an insp 





valuable information 


0 py chosen, the physician designated 
as chief examiner must b j 


retained throughout the period 





amined by 





t 1uUSt De 


lusive priority for all examin: 
his territory and must 





apable service, without reference to crit- 

; from the agent. A 
agent appreciates 
i an honest, capable examiner who 
as the confidence of the home office is 
lis best friend, as his applicants will re- 
eive the most liberal treatment if ex- 
such a man The agent of 
juestionable standards, however, is im- 
diately and often bitterly antagonized 





and objectior 
grade, _ reliable 








by any examiner who reports an impair- 
ment or causes him to lose a commis- 
sion. A company cannot expect painstak- 
ing and reliable work from its examiners 
if it permits the prejudice, irritability, or 


inimosity of an agent to punish and dis- 
harge good examiners for honest work 


rendered the company for a modest fee 


the company 


ind often at real personal sacrifice 

The result is almost as unfortunate if 
follows the practice of ap- 
ointing additional examiners on request, 
and permits the applicant or the agent to 
hoose the one he prefers out of three 
vr four local physicians This merely 


give the premium of patronage and favor 


a 


standard business, the 


o the most careless, the least thorough 
r the dishonest physician Therefore, 
lternates, when appointed, must be used 
n order of priority, and only when the 
hief is out of town or absolutely in- 
available 

In direct substandard or brokerage sub- 


necessity 






on examination by the 
nv's own chief 


portance than i stand- 


stence 1 
com 
ven of 





more it 


ard business, and it is a most dangerous 


tT 


v 


' is vital in ou 


r 


o 


ractice to accept an It 
t 


egular examina- 
on no matter wha 1 


iccept the examination of the company 
whose agent is brokering the case 














er that we be conscientious in re- 
pecting the confidential haracter of his 
eports and communications Confidential 
information given to agents lr st in- 
iriably finds its way back to the appli- 
t and thence to tl examine some- 
mes with ver inpleasant vehe ence 
\ examiner who at ris to s local 
riendships es company information 
f. say, an alcoholic or syp! t history 
is i r cht to ex ect that t? = nt I i- 
on will not be relaye t the agent, to 
e used 1} him to enlive local ossip 
r to force acceptance of a sul tandard 
wolicy Sometimes this nformation is 
btained from other officers of the com- 
iny, outside the medical department, but 
uch a breach of confidence is to be de- 


s 


plored, as it not 0o ly tends to destroy 


t 


he confidence of physicians in the indi- 


vidual company, but in all life insurance 


< 
a 
‘ 


Y 


cross-examination by the 


‘either app 


ompanies. Likewise examinations should 
examiner 
and criticism to the local 
forwarded 


ever be turned over by the 
or review 
gents, but should always be 
irect to the 


ompany or general agent 


ant nor physician will 





sh as frank a statement of actual con- 
tions if their statements are to e im- 
ediately subjected to scrutin) and 


agent 


HEN a further examination or any 
] 





additional informatior is desired 
from an examiner the request should 
ne from the medical director and not 
om the agent It is not courteous to 
permit a layman to instruct a physician 


regard to details of the physical ex- 
nation, and it Is certainty not sate 
ractice Such a request should indicate 
at what is desired is a report of actual 


lings and not o 
has been observed, for example, that 
ilmost invariably when the first blood 


pressure 


tr 
fc 


< 
ot 
ny} 
I 

hk 


reading is too high or too low, 
e second reading will more closely co 
xm to the company's requirements 

It will be found that examiners appre- 
ate being advised in a fraternal and in- 
fensive way when their urinalysis or 
vsical findings do not 
yme office records, or when their note 


correspond to 
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on moral hazard is at ve 
inspection report 
irrespective 
information is re 
frequently placed 





sition loca 





are appreciative <« 

fron the con 1 and ure na ra 
helped thereby in forming m« 
judgments I later 


spondence places the 
a confidential and frik 
stead ot antazgonizin 
plained action which 
them It also gives 
furnish valuable inf 


objectionably For exal 








nalysis does not correspond with that of 
the home office 


send a sheet of urinalysis instruction, and 





laboratory it 1S easy to 


later cases will be more apt to show cor- 
rect work. 





i” addition to this irregular correspond- 
ence, the sending of the monthly check 
opens the door for a 
advice or suggestion 


word of 
These monthly let- 
ters accompanying the check can cover a 
wide variety of subjects—necessity for 
prompt completion of examinations 
nificance and 


welk ome 


Sig- 
differentiation of heart 
murmurs, blood pressure estimations. et< 

Having chosen the examiner and estab- 
lished a rule in regard to his invariable 
priority of use when available, a careful 
home office record should Be kept of his 
work An individual card with notation 
of all errors and of credits for especially 
careful work should be kept for each ex- 
aminer, as the only way to establish an 
accurate record of his services for refer- 
ence ifac 
appointment 





ange 1S suggested or a new 


considered 


A® the examination blank is the 
dium by which the work of the e 





iner is made available for home office ac- 
tion and for statistical analysis, it s of 
gfreat importance that a carefully consid- 
ered blank should be adopted. As _ the 
arguments for a uniform 


vised by a committee have been presented 


blank super- 





to the American Life Conventior the 
need not be repeated er Whatever 
blank is used, sufficient pr sion must be 
made so that its tia character 
shall be maintained 

In connection wit the is l re re- 
ments of a majority of blanks, there ars 
a number of points requiring special con- 
sideration in the selection of substandard 
lives 

Insurable interest Ir st be especial 
safe iarded Phys al n r ents bear 
i very close cas l relations} t 

f insurable terest \ ibse f n- 
irable interest is at least presumptive 
evidence of attempted fraud ind there 
fore 4 suggestion of spe itive hazard 


or a doubtful insur 
much more sinis 
line impairment and 


the most careful scrutiny 





N all substandard cases the safest pra 


tice is to have a home offic r ilvsis 
Renal disease is much more cor t 
among substandard classes than mor 
standard It is a common complication 


of tuberculosis, gall stones, renal stones 
any protracted infectior hypertension 
heart lesions, 
is a past history of albuminuria or glyco 
especial care must be ken that 
no specimen is considered which 
been vouched for in writing by the exam- 
iner as having been passed in his pres- 
ence by the applicant Atte 
tution is here ver 














When determining the ratir for - 
minuria, either as a single impairmer 
or wher associated with other pair 
ments, it is of the greatest importa 
to have an intelligible a reasonably 
accurate nomenclature With the varying 
terms in useé it the present time al 
without means of est iting the percent- 
age of albuminuria, our gradations be- 
come very vague The attache phot 
graph of a pr ed omencla e with a 
visual exhibit each grade is offere is 
a tentative suceestior 

Casts do not persist in an alkaline solu- 


tion so that in cases of albuminuria our 


Judgment as ti the presence r absence 
of casts will depend upon the solut 





being acid, and after 
slide of one drop of the sedimer 
which has been centrifuged for 
at least three The following is 
suggested as a definition of terms fre- 


quently indefinitely 


specimen 
minutes 
used 


or less 
4 to 6 


Few casts 
Occasional 
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MID-CONTINENT 


Life Insurance 
Company 


Oklahoma City Oklahoma 








Agents of the Mid-Continent are 
continually reaping the benefits of the 
close contact and personal supervision 
of the home office. 


They represent an aggressive, growing 
company that is always on the job, 
striving always to back the agents up 
with a service that will warm the 
heart of the policyholder toward the 
agent. 


During 1921 we carried beyond the 
twelve million dollar mark in new 
business written, and led all other 
companies in Oklahoma. 


Business, agricultural, oil, industrial 
and mining conditions are unexcelled 
in our field. 


Write me for further information 


Edwin Starkey 


Vice-President 


Operating in Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas 


Close, Compact Territory 
Carefully Supervised 














MOGOTAte cccccccecceveseccceocees 7 to 10 
NUMOTOUS coccccccsccccesecccses Over 10 


considering cases in which there is a 
past history of glycosuria or where sugar 
has been found in the first urinalysis, it 
is absolutely essential to obtain from the 
applicant a statement to the effect that 
he is not under any dietary restrictions, 
and before taking favorable action upon 
such a case, a glucose test should be re- 
quired. The elimination of sugar from 
the urine is so easy, and this fact and 
the method are so well known, both to 
the medical profession and to the laity, 
that decision on a urinalysis in a case of 
glycosuria from the insurance stand- 
point is dangerous unless it is known 
positively that the man has previously 
ingested a considerable quantity of glu- 
cose or sugar. In practice it is not dif- 
ficult to arrange with the examiner to 
have the applicant drink a solution con- 
taining 100 grams of glucose. A speci- 
men passed two hours after the ingestion 
of this much glucose remaining sugar- 
free certainly indicates a reasonable de- 
gree of tolerance. 

For the sake of uniformity, the follow- 
ing procedure is recommended. The test 
is first made with Modified Haines’ as 
follows: Eight drops of urine are added 
to five c.c. of boiling Haines’ solution. 
If reaction is obtained Fehling’s test is 
used as follows: Add one drop of urine 
at a time to boiling solution. If reaction 
occurs with three drops or less, specimen 
may be graded according to the follow- 
ing: 


D. teaction after the addition of three 
drops of urine. 
Cc. teaction after the addition of six 


drops of urine. 

B. Reaction after the addition of ten 
drops of urine. 

A. Reaction after the addition of one 
c.c, or more, 


N cases showing pus in urine it is very 

important to obtain a two or three 
glass test before attempting to rate the 
risk. In the case of a young man, with 
or without a history of urethritis, if 
there is considerable pus in the first glass 
and little or none in the second glass, it 
is a reasonably safe supposition that the 
pus is due to the urethritis and may be 
disregarded. When the first and second 
glasses both contain pus in relatively 
equal quantities, the condition is either 
due to a cystitis, or to renal infection. 
If the first glass contains pus, the second 
is relatively clear, and the third contains 
shreds and pus, we are inclined to feel 
that we are dealing with a urethritis 
complicated with prostatitis. The quan- 
tity of pus can be roughly classed under 
the following divisions: 


Few or normal quantity............+.+. 
..Not more than 5 to high power field 
OOCABIONA] .ccccccccsccscsccvcsererecs 
cecee From 5 to 10 to high power field 
eS gg ccc eanbararessesseesene 
....From 10 to 20 to high power field 
Large AMOUNE ....c cece cece eee eeeeere 
.....-More than 20 to high power field 


HEART chart to be filled out at a 

second examination is earnestly rec- 
ommended in all cardiac cases, unless the 
orginal examination is detailed and ex- 
plicit. We attach a typical form of heart 
chart. 

The most difficult problem in connec- 
tion with heart ratings is the interpreta- 
tion of systolic murmurs at the apex. 
There can be no question that there is a 
great number, perhaps the larger propor- 
tion, of soft systolic murmurs at the 
apex, without organic or clinical signifi- 
cance. On the other hand, from the un- 
derwriting point of view, it is found in 
practice that a very large proportion of 
systolic heart murmurs found and re- 
ported by the average field examiner are 
of such type as to indicate an organic 
origin. In other words, the average exX- 
aminer either does not find or does not 
report the soft untransmitted systolic 
murmurs not associated with hypertro- 
phy, and which can probably be justi- 
fiably termed functional. Therefore, in 
practice, systolic heart murmurs at the 
apex reported by the average field exam- 
iner can be safely treated only as organic 
mitral insufficiencies. When a report can 
be obtained from an internist or a man 
especially trained in the differentiation 
of heart murmurs, which indicates that 
the murmur is functional, it may be dis- 
regarded if applicant is under forty years 
of age. Systolic murmurs heard only at 
the base, in a man under forty years of 
age, may usually be disregarded if there 
are no symptoms of other cardiac disease. 
In a man over forty-five years of age, a 
systolic murmur at the base must raise 
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the suspicion of some roughening and 
sclerosis at the aortic orifice. 

It can never be safe practice to disre- 
gard any diastolic murmur. Such cases 
should be declined. 

Cardiac hypertrophy is difficult to de- 
termine positively without the aid of a 
fluoroscope, but we must consider that 
where an examiner makes the apex at the 
nipple line or where the area of cardiac 
dullness extends to the nipple line, thers 
is definite hypertrophy. An apex beat or 
area of cardiac dullness beyond the nip- 
ple line ordinarily indicates a degree of 
hypertrophy or dilatation practically un- 
insurable. A wide area of heaving im- 
pulse at the apex should be taken as in- 
dicating a greater degree of hypertrophy 
than would otherwise be indicated by the 
area of cardiac dullness. ; 


HE tendency of an examiner to attrib- 

ute abnormal variations of blood pres- 
Sure to trivial causes must be constantly 
kept in mind. This is particularly true 
of course, of hypertension at the older 
ages. A man of 50 or over who shows a 
definite hypertension, espé¢ cially both dias- 
tolic and systolic, from such trivial (?) 
causes as smoking a cigar, walking rap- 
idly to the doctor's office, nervous excite- 
ment, ete. is, in all probability, a seri- 
ously impaired case, in spite of the favor- 
able impression of the examiner and in 
spite of later approximately normal read- 
ings. The probabilities are, as indicated 
by a recent paper of Mr. Hunter's and 
also by clinical experience, that the “nor- 
mal” blood pressure at the older ages is 
little, if any, higher than at the younger 
ages, although the “average” blood pres- 
sure is considerably higher. We com- 
mend the method of taking and report- 
ing blood pressures as recommended by 
the blood pressure committee of the Med- 
ical Directors’ Association at the last 
— of the organization in October, 
921, 


LEURISIES, unless definitely described 

as of short duration without fever, and 
unless they follow pneumonia and are of 
the empyema type, must be regarded as 
suspicious of tuberculosis. Cases of 
pleurisy with serous effusion must be re- 
garded as tubercular. 

Any enlargement of the thyroid gland 
which is discoverable on examination is 
taken to indicate the presence of goitre. 
Such descriptions as “slight enlargement 
of the thyroid,” etc., mean goitre. The 
term “simple goitre” should be applied 
only to slight enlargements of the thvy- 
roid, without evidence of hyperthyroid- 
ism and in an applicant under forty years 
of age. After forty years of age, many 
“simple goitres” degenerate and produce 
toxic symptoms and should invariably be 
rated. A pulse rate over 90, any protru- 
sion of the eyeball, or tremor of the 
fingers, should be sufficient reason for re- 
garding a goitre case as suffering from 
hyperthyroidism. We recommended that 
all exophthamic goitre cases be declined 

Simple curvature of the spine may be 
disregarded unless there is a definite 
kyphosis or knuckle. The latter must be 
rated as Pott's disease. 


HISTORY of indigestion within five 

years should be investigated unless 
full explanation is given by the examiner, 
and a history of chronic indigestion 
within ten years should be investigated 
In securing a history of indigestion, in- 
quiry should be made as to the presence 
of pain, its location, radiation, history of 
vomiting, history of hematemesis, and 
particularly whether the examiner can 
elicit symptoms indicating, in his opin- 
ion, appendicitis, gall bladder disease, or 
peptic ulcer. Unexplained attacks of ab- 
dominal colic should be interpreted as 
appendicitis. Chronic or intermittent in- 
digestion, nervous or otherwise, with a 
burning sensation or pain, should be 
rated for peptic ulcer. If applicant is 
over 45 years of age, these cases should 
be regarded with grave suspicion, unless 
laparotomy has excluded cancer. 

A history of bronchitis lasting more 
than six weeks should be carefully in- 
vestigated, in order to obtain a history 
of loss of weight, evening temperature, 
indigestion, expectoration, night sweats, 
etc..a nd has a particular significance if 
associated with change of climate, par- 
ticularly to North Carolina, California, 
Texas or Colorado. 

A history of asthma should be supple- 
mented by definite information as to 
whether the “asthma” is of the spasmodic 
type. Insurance applicants are inclined 
to report a chronic cough as asthma, and 
tuberculosis patients frequently regard 
their malady as asthma. “Asthma” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 
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Functions of the Insurance Journal 


By CYRUS K. DREW 


Editor “Insurance Report,” Denver, Colo. 


VERY sincere journalist serving 
E the business of insurance would 
resent the oversight and 1 would 

e false to my own convictions did | 
neglect to state at the outset that no 
group of insurance men has more con- 
sistently, with greater liberality, and 
with better judgment accorded recog- 
nition and support to insurance jour- 
than have you men compos- 
ing the membership of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. 

The great news weeklies have grown 
contemporaneously with this virile or- 
ganization and today are marvels of 
complete service to a business that not 
only is the most gigantic but has grown 


nals 


to be the most complex of all the 
world’s financial undertakings. 
UBLIC sentiment is elusive and 


fickle, yet there is no mistaking the 
kindlier feeling that exists in the public 
mind today regarding life insurance 
companies and the great work they do 
for humanity’s weliare. In the wel- 
come shift through this increased sym- 
pathetic appreciation of life insurance 
service the insurance journal has played 
an intensive and an active part. The 
trade paper does not reach the public 
direct, but the fact cannot be ignored 
that it is the great store-house from 
which flow in ever increasing force the 
direct waves of co-operative assistance 
that help to properly equip all those 
personal representatives who daily 
speak with a thousand tongues authori- 
tatively and who alone influence public 
thought and action regarding life in- 
surance. 

Our direct service in your behalf pos- 
sesses a few by-products. Not all of 








what the press accomplishes is of rec- 
ord on the printed page. It would be 
safe to say that perhaps 30 percent of 
the work done by the real honest-work- 
ing and sincere editor is in a form that 
cannot disclose itself in his publication. 
I refer to the many personal acts and 
attentions he is called on by the pro- 
fession to perform. They are almost 
countless and range from visiting dis- 
satisfied policyholders to urge them to 
hold on to their insurance to arrang- 
ing details for banquets. They form the 
capstone of the structure of the jour- 
nalist’s personal service functions in a 
trade where personal companionship is 
a lure and a delight. 


|‘ the victim can survive and function 
after the vivisectionist has done his 
worst, then indeed is hope not dead. 
Like the man who misses the beauty of 
the forest because of the trees, like the 
fed-up life insurance salesman so scien- 
tifically trained to the minute in tech- 
nical theory and precept that he is apt 
to miss the more impelling truths bound 
up in human contact, thus does the vivi- 
sectionist present to us a cross-section 
of the trade paper. His tabulation for 
the functioning of insurance journals 
requires application by the student of 
twelve minutes each night to properly 
elevate him mentally under seven desig- 
nated tests. Unlike Walter Camp's fa- 
mous daily dozen it lacks the accom- 
paniment of jazz to hearten one to the 
task. It is stripped of any device that 
would help one take his mind off the 





gruelling effort of digging for facts and 
figures that must be put to work, for 
wisdom that must be capitalized, for de- 
pendable knowledge of insurance 
ence that can be absorbed and not slept 
off, for cramming to the full the kit of 
self-salability, else all is in vain—with 
out providing for the injection of any 
wholesome or appealing factors of en 
tertainment that might possibly stimu- 
late and soothe the mind, for non-tech- 
nical information that may be as a com- 
petent guide and eounselor, for educa- 
tion in the guise of amusement that 
may leaven the whole loaf and serve to 
round out an equipment capable of hu- 
man functioning. 


SCi- 


ITHOUT the aid of an anti-vivi- 

section law I make bold to affirm 
that it is distinctly a function of an in- 
surance journal to entertain as well as 
to inform. There is scope here, surely, 
for functioning through an_ inspired 
trade press built on good-natured quali- 
fications and reliability, whose editors 
do not kid themselves that they are the 
fountain heads of all wisdom, and who 
possess the saving grace of humor to 
enable them to present their offerings 
instruct without 


in a manner to re- 
pelling. . 
Happily for the purification of the 


service which life insurance renders, the 
Don Quixotes of the quill have had 
some real giants of error to fight that 
first appeared to be but harmless wind- 
mills. I speak with proper moderation, 
yet with pride of the part many of our 


profession have played in helping to 
suppress fallacies and frauds Partic- 
ularly in life insurance is this record 


hearten the sincere 
journalist. It is a fact well known to 
many of you that some of the present 
remedial laws of this country that lifted 
life insurance out of the muck of the 
Armstrong back-wash bear the marks 
of journalistic help in their making. 


one to inspire and 


IGHTING for the 


life insurance is as a 


decent things in 
call to arms to 





CYRUS K,. DREW, Denver Cole. 
Editor “Insurance Report” 
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Growth Is a 
Reflection of Every 
Honest Endeavor 


The record of April, May 
and June of this year, in 
which our agency force 
increased their writings 
over 300% is worthy of 
note. 


They established a record 
Just For for growth by diligent 


and hard application to 
Example work. They are of that 


successful type of insur- 
ance men because they 
have full confidence in 
ter of the their ability to sell insur- 
year new busi- ance in which they have 
ness submit- the utmost confidence 
ted discloses themselves. 


During the 
second quar- 


an increase of 
300% as com- We have room for more 
men of this type. Their 
aggressiveness cannot be 
denied. On the other 
hand, they receive en- 
couragement and every 
possible aid that home 


office can give them. 


pared with 
any similar 
period in the 
history of the 
company. 


They become successful 
because they are of the 
success seeking type and 
they have great confi- 
dence in the Continental 
Life. 


Continental Life 


Insurance Company 


MISSOURI 
P. M. Harper 


Vice-President 


ST. LOUIS 
Edmund P. Melson 


President 
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the honest and fearless worker in our 
ranks. No business has been so foully 
exploited to its injury or so generally 
mis-presented to the public as has the 
business of life insurance. Corrupt 
practices masqueraded as “helps” to the 
dear people by promoters unworthy to 
be classed as life insurance men have 
been the target for every courageous 
writer. Some of us have been peculiarly 
situated in rendering this service 
through a form of individualistic jour- 
nalism that modestly may be ranked 
with the broader functions an insurance 
journal exercises. 

Creeping into the business today to 
blight the true function of life insur- 
ance is an elaboration of the old fake 
cry of wolf about life insurance barons. 
It is the call of the self-seeking pro- 
moter, building another false structure 
on the fake foundation that life insur- 
ance is a business of enormous profits 
which are fair game to the directing 
officials and which do not have to be 
accounted for to policyholders. It is 
a recredescence of the old familiar 
stock-with-policy plan, of the old board 
contract scheme—only worse. 


CALL it cowardice for an insurance 

journal to side-step the occasion to 
show all such fallacies up. The oddi- 
ties and freaks of life insurance are 
again coming into vogue, fostered and 
encouraged by erratic insurance com- 
missioners and by incomplete laws. 
They threaten your business as never 
before, and every insurance journalist 
worthy of his salt is on the watch- 
tower in your behalf. 

It is a corruption of the pure intent 
of a life insurance policy to tack on to 
its sale anything which the purchaser 
negotiates for himself as a speculative 
attraction wholly outside the purpose of 
its protective service to himself or his 
family, the adjudication of which, in 
all probability, will be left a problem 
to his widow. These excrescencies of 
the pure life insurance service contract 
pollute its righteous purpose, and dis- 
credit the business. 


- a spirit of sympathetic approval of 

this trend in life insurance a hand- 
full of western commissioners met re- 
cently at Denver. I speak with pride 
of the part the insurance journals 
played in unmasking the intent and re- 
sults of that meeting. My reference to 
it here also gives me the excuse to un- 
limber on the subject of the relations 
between legitimate life insurance com- 
panies and insurance departments, that 
you may discover that as an insurance 
journalist I am endeavoring to func- 
tion. 

It has always seemed strange to me 
that officials of legitimate life insurance 
companies should adopt a cringing, ser- 
vile attitude of approach when dealing 
with an insurance commissioner. Be- 
fore certain recent happenings in my 
home state of Colorado, with which 
you are all familiar, this attitude was 
born of a general feeling of fear of the 
power possessed by the office. I regret 
to coniess that the Colorado idea sus- 
tains that former general attitude. 
There are insurance commissioners in 
office who appear to desire to temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb and make 
life miserable for the stalwarts. I trust 
that no self-respecting life insurance 
company official will have less courage 
in handling such a situation than has 
been disclosed by the fighting journals 
that have courageously kept their bat- 
teries going in this cause for years. 

Like the tides of the surging sea 
commissioners come and commission- 
ers go. It has wrongly been supposed 
to be a function of an insurance jour- 
nal to protect these officials by failing 
to disclose their ignorance. Honest as 
was their intention, the charge can be 
laid at the door of some insurance jour- 
nalists that they endowed some of these 
men with reputations for wisdom which 
unaided could never have been acquired 
or retained. 

Every honorable life insurance com- 
pany of the west and south should 
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be concerned with the new principle of 
departmental operation enunciated at 
Denver by a select group of commis- 
sioners, to-wit: that merely because an 
insurance company is able to get by 
any insurance department with its meth- 
ods of formation, no matter how irreg- 
ular, and with its policy contracts, no 
matter how freakish, it thereby becomes 
as pure and as dependable an institu- 
tion in the sight of the law and the pub- 
lic as the most reputable of companies, 
and any attempt to analyze and expose 
its peccadillos justifies the cancellation 
of the license of the offending agent and 
of his company. Such a heresy would 
be amusing were it not so serious as we 
contemplate how absurdly undermanned 
in brains and ability—speaking in the 
sense of expert insurance knowledge— 
sO Many insurance departments are. It 
is a menace to the undefiled service 
which legitimate life companies are of- 
fering and the insurance journalist who 
does not warn you against it is recreant 
to his trust. 

I hold it, therefore, to be a function 
of the right-purposed insurance jour- 
nai to withhold from insurance commis- 
sioners all support where radical tenden- 
cies such as these are evidenced and to 
courageously speak out in meeting 
about the true character of the men 
who accidently at the moment hold 
these positions of such tremendous 
power. They thunder as does Jove him- 
self, dress’d in a little brief authority, 
and to many legitimate companies they 
are, in many instances, in very truth, 
strutting, pelting, petty officers using 
heaven for thunder to mask their wink- 
ing at practices in life insurance cover- 
age that outrage the sacred purpose of 
the contract. 


AVING left you no escape from the 
conclusion that it is a function of 
an insurance journal worthy of your 
consideration to shout from the house- 
tops to try to keep unsullied the service 
life insurance offers, I regard it some- 
what as anti-climax to descend to the 
things that may be considered impedi- 
ments or limitations in the work such a 
journal performs. Time was when the 
journalist suffered the stigma of being 
charged with affiliations too strongly 
entrenched to admit of independent 
thinking. That cry, fortunately, is not 
so loud as it once was; we have no 
black-mailers in our ranks today, thank 
God. Those who do honest work in the 
cause of legitimate insurance journal- 
ism do not profane their talents or de- 
grade their profession by exposing 
themselves to the charge of being blind 
fools devoid of principle. 


BY way of relief to the seriousness of 

this paper I approach the matter of 
circulation. Here, indeed, is a moot 
question, one that provides a real lim- 
itation. I question if any other trade 
press suffers as does the insurance 
press. The actual number of copies 
circulated even with the greatest of our 
publications is proportionately small 
when one considers the character of the 
service rendered. Where Edward Bok 
figures the readers of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal to be on an average of four to 
each copy printed, it would probably be 
safe to say that the average with the 
insurance paper is closer to ten or 
twelve readers of each copy. This is 
because of the general practice of bor- 
rowing the other man’s paper, also of 
passing one copy through an entire 
office staff under a regular system ol 
circulation. I make no comment on 
this except to endorse Clarence Ax- 
man’s humorous suggestion that we 
print our publications on poorer paper 
so that the copies will fall apart before 
all of the “unknown warrior” type of 
readers can get their hands on them; 
thus making for larger circulation— 
mavbe. 

Whatever may be the insurance jour- 
nal’s limitations, there are no handi- 
caps on the industrious ones of our 
craft who sincerely labor with proper 
appreciation of being a part of the 
world’s most unselfish service. 
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Validity of Wagering Contracts 


HE doctrine that an interest in the 
"TT subiect of the insurance is essen- 

tial to the validity of the insurance 
contract did not originate with life in- 
surance. At an early period in the 
common law of England this principle 
became fully established as to contracts 
relating to the insurance of property. 
Later, the practice of writing and recog- 
nizing liability under wager policies 
grew up, and finally the courts upheld 
such policies as valid. Parliament in- 
tervened and prohibited wager policies, 
first as to marine risks, and later as to 
lives. 

While this statute has never been 
recognized as applicable in the United 
States, and no general statutory pro- 
visions of a similar character are found 
in the various states, yet, by the weight 
of authority in this country, wagering 


contracts are invalid, and on _ that 
ground, a life insurance contract not 
supported by an insurable interest is 
generally held to be void as against 
public policy. 

ASES involving the questi on 

whether the incontestabk clause 
prevents the insurer from resisting pay- 
ment on the ground that the policy was 





Was upon a benefit certificate or policy, 
dated Dec. 6, 1883, issued upon the life 
of Charles F. Wright. The policy, or 
certificate, was payable to Byron B 
Houghton and was for the sum of 
$5,000, The assured died June 4, 1885. 
In December, 1885, Houghton, by a 
written assignment, assigned his inter 
est in the certificate or policy to Cath- 
erine Wright, the widow of the assured. 
Houghton had paid all dues and assess- 

ents from thx first, either directly or 
by advancing the necessary amounts 
charging them to C, F. Wright, the 
assured. Houghton stated in his proof 

loss that at the time of his death, 
e deceased owed him $2,823.02, and 





proof showed that a considerable 


By BENJAMIN F. HEGLER 


portion of this debt existed at the time 


policy to his two sons, the complain- 











of the issuance of the policy. ants, W. A. and E, B. Kerr. 

This case is the only case in the The lower court was of the opinion 
books which can be said to uphold the that the transaction was a gambling 
proposition that the defense of insur- or wagering contract upon the life of 
able interest cannot be raised after the the insured and that to recognize or 
incontestable period has expired, But to enforce it would be contrary to 
any language in the opinion, upon sound public policy 
which such a _ construction can be The appellate court said: “It is ar- 
placed is mere dictum, as the opinion gued, however, that the clause agree- 
shows that this question was not in- ing not to contest must have the 
volved in the case for the reason that effect to preclude any inquiry into the 
the plaintiff had an insurable interest. transfer, and also the right of the 
This case certainly affords very weak transferee to take under the policy 
support for the doctrine that the de We are of opinion, however, that the 
fense of want of insurable interest can clause does not go to this extent, and 
ever be barred by the incontestable cannot have this effect. It is intended 
clause. to cut off inquiry into the truth of the 

A thorough analysis of the validity of wagering contracts under the 
incontestible clause was made by Benjamin F. Hegler, general counsel for 
the Great State Life of Wichita, Kans. Mr. Hegler reviewed all the cases 
which have definitely covered this phase of the question and concluded 
that it was unquestionably the opinion of the court that the wagering 
contract was against public policy and that unless the beneficiary paying 
the premium had an insurable interest was void. The manner of handling 
the settlement of the policy was said by Mr. Hegler to be more difficult 

Mr. Hegler is a figure of prominence in both legal and political affairs. In 

addition to being one of the leading younger attorneys in Kansas, he is a 

member of the state senate. 
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was taken on the same terms with the 


exception that Bates paid Bromley 
only $25 for the second policy. Bates 
gave the agent a check for the first 


year’s premium on the two policies and 
gave Bromley his check for $75 as 
promised. The policies were made pay- 
able to the estate of Bromley. The 
first of the policies was isued Jan. 29, 


1901, and on Feb. 18, 1901, the policies 
were assigned by Bromley to Bates, 
The policies were never delivered to 
Bromley, but remained in the hands of 
the insurance agent until they were 
assigned, and were then delivered to 
Bates All subsequent premiums were 
paid by Bates. Bromley died, and suit 
was brought by the administrator to 
recover on the policies Bates was 
made defendant and by his answer set 
up that the policies belonged to him. 
The insurance company pleaded the 
facts above stated, insisting the poli- 
cies were wagering contracts, and void. 
rhe lower court found for the de- 
tendant 
Ihe i ellate cK rt tound that the 
olicies were vi for want of insur- 
bl iiterest the assignee 
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Clement vs. New York Life and Brom- 
ley vs. Washington Life, the policies 
were valid upon their first issuance, 
being made payable to the estate of 
the insured, and in both cases they 
were assigned to persons who clearly 
had no insurable interest in the life 
of the insured. 

Notwithstanding the conflict between 
‘he first of these decisions and tie 
other two, I cannot believe that courts 
will ever generally adopt the rule of 
the first one, the Wright case. The 
reasoning of the Bromley case and the 
Clement case seems conclusive. 


is difficult to see why, when the 
defense of insurable interest is up- 
held upon the ground that the policy 
is a wagering contract and an attempt 
to gamble upon the life of the insured 
and therefore void, the insurer can be 
held to be liable to anyone on the 
policy, and this is the rule adopted in 
most cases. However, some courts 
hold that the insurer is the only person 
who can take advantage of the want 
of insurable interest. And this rule 
was recently held by the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, to preclude a cor- 
poration which has reinsured the con- 
tracts of an insurance company, from 
raising the objection that a_ policy 
holder has no insurable interest in the 
life of the insured. 


DO not believe that insurance coun- 

sek generally have any quarrel with 
the doctrine of insurable interest. The 
objection that it gives the beneficiary 
a direct interest in the early death of 
the insured may not be a very serious 
one in many instances, but there are 
certainly cases in which it would be 
entitled to consideration. For that 
matter, children have been known to 
murder their parents in order to col- 
lect their life insurance. 

It is certainly taking a risk to per- 
mit strangers who themselves pay the 
premiums, to take out insurance upon 
the lives of others, in which they have 
no insurable interest. No insurance 
company which is trying to conduct a 
legitimate business ought to want such 
risks on its books. 

The other objection that the policy 
is a mere wager or gaming contract, it 
seems to me ts also sustained by reason 
as well as precedent. Once you re- 
move from a contract of life insurance 
the element of insurable interest, noth- 
ing remains out of which to make a 
legitimate business transaction, 


HE court may (1) hold the entire 

transaction void and leave the par- 
ties where it finds them, or (2) it may 
require the company to return to the 
beneficiary the premiums which he has 
paid, or (3) it may require the insur- 
ance company to pay the amount of the 
insurance to the personal representa- 
tives of the deceased, and may in turn, 
require the deceased’s personal repre- 
sentative to refund to the beneficiary 
the premiums paid by the beneficiary. 
If we are to adhere to well settled 
principles of law, we will approve the 
first course. If the transaction is void 
as being contrary to public policy, 
how can any recovery by any person 
be based upon it? I am a firm believer 
in the modern theory that the principal 
object of the courts and the primary 
purpose for which they exist is the 
administration of justice, and that fun- 
damental principles of right and wrong 
are of more importance than technicali- 
ties and precedents, a theory which is 
gaining ground not only among the 
many but among lawyers and judges as 
well. 


HE insurance company itself, in 

such contracts, is usually an inno- 
cent bystander, and has no knowledge 
until after the insured’s death that 
there was anything unusual about the 
contract. When it can be shown that 
the insurance company permitted the 
beneficiary or assignee to take out a 
policy upon a life in which he had no 
insurable interest, the beneficiary pay- 


ing the premiums, it would seem as 
though the insurance company ought 
not to be permitted to retain the pre- 
miums without incurring any risk. But 
if, under such circumstances, the com- 
pany should pay the amount of the 
policy to anyone, it should certainly 
be to the heirs of the insured. On the 
other hand, it may be said that while 
it may seem to be giving the insurance 
company an undue advantage to allow 
it to retain the insurance under such 
circumstances, it would not be giving 
it any greater advantage than is often 
given in cases involving illegal con- 
tracts of other kinds in which the rule, 
in pari delicto, has been applied, and 
the court has left the parties where it 
found them. In such cases, some 
wrongdoer always reaps some benefit 
from his wrong, but the wisdom of 
this doctrine cannot be denied. The 
court cannot concern itself with th 
rights of parties who are engaged in 
an illegal and unlawful transaction. 
Where none of the parties to the suit 
come into the court with clean hands 
the court might just as well say, “ii 
you want to ignore the law in makin, 
your contracts, you can take your 
chances with your brother sharpers— 
the court will have nothing to do with 
any of you.” 

Any rule which permits the insured’s 
heirs to get the insurance where the 
policy was payable to one having no 
insurable interest, offers the greatest 
inducements to the insured to get some 
third person to pay his premiums in 
return for a contract assigning the in- 
surance to such third person, the 
insured resting secure in the knowledge 
that if the third person cannot collect 
the insurance, the insured’s heirs will 
get it after all. 


Y suggestion is such that it would 

take legislation to put it into 
effect, but, for that matter, the doctrine 
of insurable interest was first estab- 
lished by means of legislation. My 
suggestion is, that when a policy has 
been held void by reason of the fact 
that it is a wagering contract, and that 
the beneficiary or assignee of the in- 
sured has no insurable interest in the 
life of the insured, the insurance com- 
pany be required to pay the cash sur- 
render value of the policy to the per- 
sonal representatives of the insured. 

I believe that the money should be 
paid to the personal representatives of 
the insured, rather than to the bene- 
ficiary or assignee without insurable 
interest, who has paid the premiums, 
for the reason that such beneficiary or 
assignee is so much a party to the 
illegal transaction that he is not enti- 
tled to consideration. I am suggesting 
that the company pay the cash sur 
render value rather than the face of the 
policy, for the reason that the transac- 
tion is illegal. To require the company 
to carry out its part of the contract. 
places a premium upon such unlawful 
contracts. As I have said before, it 
offers a great inducement to the in- 
sured to seek to find someone who is 
willing to take the chance of paying 
his premiums, the insured resting se- 
curely in the knowledge that if such 
third party does not collect the pro- 
ceeds of the policy, the insured’s heirs 
will. 

A return of the cash surrender value 
by the insurance company relieves it 
of the stigma of retaining the proceeds 
of an unlawful contract to which it is 
not entitled, and for which it has ren- 
dered no service. It saves the company 
from actual loss by reason of such 
contract, to which it has been an inno- 
cent party. It restores to the insured’s 
heirs, or to the beneficiary without in- 
surable interest, as the case may be, a 
substantial part of the money which 
has been paid to the insurance com- 
pany, but places upon those who have 
made these payments, and have par- 
ticipated knowingly in an unlawful 
contract, the burden of the expense 
which the insurance company has in- 
curred by reason of the fact that the 
beneficiary had no insurable interest in 
the life of the insured. 
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Perfect Protection Opportunities 


to their attention. A wave of the hand and great wheels begin to turn for them. 

A finger on a button and men spring to do their bidding. In factory or office, in 
industry or finance men scorn the need of protection. The lesson of life insurance must 
be driven home to them. Never is it sought over the counter, but always it must be sold. 
And because it takes big strong men to meet other big strong men, life insurance presents 
big opportunities. 


St ther men seldom appreciate the need of life insurance until it is properly brought 


Not so many years ago the life insurance business was considered a place for the derelicts 
of other businesses: men fit for nothing else could eke out a living peddling policies to their 
friends. But to-day the business of life insurance looks for successful men of affairs. The 
life insurance agent of this day and age must be a man of vision. He must be a fighter. 
He needs brains. He must have resource, wisdom and wit. He must be tactful and 
well-mannered. And surely he must be a well-dressed and polished man of the world. 
In fact he must have every qualification necessary to a big business executive. To such 
men the business of selling life insurance does indeed offer wonderful opportunities. For 
such men there is no business offering greater independence and larger income than life 
insurance. 


To such men the Perfect Protection offered by the Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., only adds to the possibilities which already stretch before them. Per- 
fect Protection to them means easier sales and better satisfied clients. It means a larger 
field of prospects, it means less objections to be overcome. All this because the Perfect 
Protection Policy has been developed with the greatest care to give its holders protec- 
tion at every possible point. Perfect Protection policies give to their owners the peace 
of mind that comes from the absolute knowledge that every contingency is provided for. 


These advantages are for every man to seek. A word to the company will bring you 


complete information. If the business of life insurance offers great opportunities, and it 
does, add to those opportunities a connection with the ReKance Life. 


The RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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HE rules of agency apply with the 

same effect to the relation between 
: an insurance company and its agent 
as to the relation between any princi- 
pal and agent. 

The relation may be established not 
only by contract but by permitting one 
fo act in such a manner as to justify a 
person of ordinary prudent business 
habits to believe one is an agent and by 
accepting the benefits of transactions.— 
Illinois Life vs. Wortham; 119 S. W. 
$02. We find that “an insurance com- 
pany is bound only by such acts of its 
agents as are done in the ordinary 
course of business in which he is en- 
gaged.”—14 R. C. L. Sec. 43. 

' Quite generally this course of busi- 
ness is prescribed by contract, but there 
is a human element which disturbs the 
definite relation. The rule is definite 
but performance is difficult. It should 
not be, but the frailties of human 
beings, as I have said, are disturbing. 


HESE “buts” are not exceptions to 
the rule; they are but applications 
of the ordinary rules of agency. The 
application is variable to fit the relation 











FRANCIS V. KEESLING, ‘San Francisco 
Vice-President West Coast Life 


existing between the company and the 
general agent, the agent, the medical 
examiner, the sub-agent, the clerk, the 
broker. Even in the case of a general 
agent authority is co-extensive with 
“the scope of his employment.” What 
is a general agent? It may be interest- 
ing to note that an agency manager, 
having the power of appointing, super- 
intending and removing ‘local agents, 
who had taken an insurance application 
and subscribed his name upon printed 
blanks over the words, “general agent,” 
who had allowed the insured to give 
his note for a first premium which he 
afterwards collected and who had col- 
lected a second premium, was held to be 
a general agent.—McDonald vs. Equit- 


able Life; 169 N, W. 352. 


7 oe character of relation existing 
between the company and an ordin- 
urv agent, a medical examiner, a sub- 
agent, a clerk, is quite generally under- 
stood. What constitutes a broker 
should receive passing attention. \ 
yood definition is deducible from the 
fF Monast vs. Manhattan Life, 
which is, in effect, that a broker, ordin- 
arily, is one engaged in the business of 
obtaining insurance for persons apply- 
ine to him, making him ordinarily the 
agent of the insured. It was held in 
‘that case that the mere fact that the 
irepresentative had received a commis- 
tsion from the insuring company did 
lnot change the relation. The relation 


case oft 
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is important where misrepresentation 
and fraud are involved. 


FFORT to limit the authority of an 
agent, lessening the ordinary 
power, will be effective if this limitation 
is communicated to those with whom he 
may deal, or if they have knowledge of 
it, and will be generally ineffective if 
the limitation is not communicated and 
is unknown to the third party. This 
involves instructions, agency manuals, 
rules and regulations, application and 
policy provisions, and agency contracts. 
The rule seems to be that fraudulent 
conduct where there is collusion be- 
tween agent and applicant is a defense. 
In such a case, where the agent and ap- 
plicant conspired for delivery of a 
policy at a time when the applicant was 
not in good health, it was held that the 
agent represented himself and not his 
principal, and that the applicant could 
not take advantage of his own and the 
agent’s wrong. 

In another case, at the time cf the 
application the applicant was suffering 
from a serious disease. One application 
had been rejected and another was 
made, at which time there was a differ- 
ent examining physician, one who was 
not so strict, and who had been inten- 
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pany the applicant advised the agent of 
other insurance and exhibited some of 
his policies. The agent, in filling in 
the application, erroneously or fraudu- 
lently wrote “no” in response to the 
question. He did not read the answers 
to the applicant and it was held that the 
insurance company could not claim 
breach of warranty.—Peters vs. U. 
Industrial Ins. Co.; 42 N. Y. S. 348. 


ode 


MUST direct attention to the case 01 

N. Y. Life vs. Fletcher, 117 U. S. 519; 
decided March 29, 1886. It is a case of 
fraud on the part of the agent in insert- 
ing in the application false answers. The 
applicant had answered truthiully. The 
opinion of the Court was: 

“It was his duty to read the appli- 
cation he signed. He knew that upon 
it the policy would be issued, if issued 
at all. It would introduce great un- 
certainty in all business transactions if 
a party making written proposals for a 
contract, with representations to induce 
its execution, should be allowed to 
show, after it had been obtained, that he 
did not know the contents of his pro- 
posals, and to enforce it, notwithstand- 
ing their falsity as to matters essential 
to its obhgation and validity.” 





affecting company liability. 


may be eliminated. 





Francis V. Keesling, vice-president and general counsel for the West 
Coast Life of San Francisco, is an attorney of ability and a familiar figure 
before the Legal Section of the American Life Convention. 
the leaders of the San Francisco bar. 
Legal Section and has on many occasions presented valuable papers on 
important problems of the day to the Convention. 
Phases of the Agency Relation” treats minutely of agency problems as 
He emphasizes through numerous examples 
the necessity of more careful selection of agency material in order that the 
litigation and misunderstanding arising from improper action of the agent 


He is one of 
He was at one time chairman of the 


This paper on “Some 








tionally consulted for purpose of the 
«xamination, The agent cooperated with 
the insured and the application was ac 
cepted. The proof of the conspiracy 
defeated recovery on the policy. 


RAUDULENT activities of agents 

take many forms. We _ will first 
treat of those relating to the period of 
application. The most frequent viola- 
tion of integrity is involved in answers 
to material questions falsified by the 
agent to satisfy the requirements, with- 
out immediate knowledge of the appli- 
cant; misrepresenting the policy; inser 
tions after an application is completed; 
forgery; and mistake. 

In a case where an agent acted within 
the scope of his duties and prepared an 
unattached application and fraudulently 
misled and deceived the applicarit by in- 
serting, without the applicant's knowl- 
edge, false answers to material ques- 
tions, such conduct on the part of the 
agent was not imputed to the insured 
and it was held that the agent acted on 
behalf of the company; this notwith 
standing that the unattached application 
may have been actually signed by the 
insured, and though there was con- 
tained therein a provision that the 
answers were warranted to be true. 


N applicant told an agent at the 
time he was making application 
that he occasionally had “swimming m 
the head.” The agent told him that ] 
trouble was immaterial and that he 
could truthfully answer the question 
“no.” The company was. estoppe? 
from making defense, in the absence of 
fraud and bad faith on the part of the 
insured.—Mutual Beneficial Life vs. Da- 
vies’s Exr.; 9 S. W. 812. 
In answer to a question whether the 
applicant was insured in any other com- 


B* reason of the fact that there is a 
certain amount of responsibility 
upon the applicant for insurance and that 
upon delivery of the policy as a reason- 
able person he is placed on notice of its 
contents, a more reasonable attitude of 
the courts is to be found. with reference 
to attempts to charge the company with 
responsibility for knowledge of the 
fraudulent acts of its agents. Never- 
theless, there are some difficult cases. 
An agent falsely stated the age of an 
applicant, forged the medical certificate, 
and on the return of the policy materi- 
ally changed it, then delivering it to the 
insured, without the knowledge of 
either the company or the assured, and 
it was held that in filling out the appli- 
cation and in delivering the policy the 
agent was acting within the scope of his 
authority, and that he perpetratcd a 
fraud without the knowledge of the 
company will not relieve the company 
trom hhability of the policy. MeAr- 
thur’s Admr. vs. Home Life; 35 N. W 


0, 


company may be held hable in a 

ise where the applicant has made false 
statements in an application and_ the 
agent has knowledge thereof. rhis is 
the doctrine of imputation of knowl 

ore 1¢@ agent of the principal and 
certainly is far-reaching. 

[he insurance company 
bound by the knowledge of 
acting within apparent 
authority, notwithstanding 
contrary in the application or 


|‘ should be interesting to know that a 
{ 


has been 
the agent 
scope of his 
provision 
to the 
policy. 

It seems to me that the Supreme 
Court of the United States holds to a 
sounder rule. In Mutual Life vs. Hil- 
ton-Green, 241 U. S. 613, it was 
attempted to establish liability of the 
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company under the general rule which 
imputes an agent’s knowledge to the 
principal. The court held: 

“The general rule which imputes an 
agent’s knowledge to the principa! is 
well established. The underlying reason 
for it is that an innocent third 
party may properly presume the agent 
will perform his duty and repor: ail 
facts which affect the principal’s inter- 
est. But this general rule does not 
apply when the third party knows ther: 
is no foundation for the ordinary pre- 
sumption—when he is acquainted with 
circumstances plainly indicating that 
the agent will not advise his principal 
The rule is intended to protect thos 
who exercise good faith, and not as a 
shield for unfair dealing.” 

An expression of an opinion by an 
insurance agent, though untrue, will 
not constitute a fraud and _ vitiate 
contract.—Noth vs. Fidelity Mutual 
(Ill App. 1919); 32 Dig. 127. This 
subject is fraught with the difficulty 
of distinguishing mere opinion fror 
fraudulent representations. 

It has been held that a construction 
placed upon a clause as an inducement 
to the insured to enter into a contract 
is binding upon a company.—Mc Mas- 
ter vs. N. Y. Life; 78 Fed. 33. 


S° far as the policy contract is con- 
cerned and the conduct of the agent 
affecting that contract, the most fre- 
quent question involved is that affect- 
ing premiums. The authority to col- 
lect premiums is someti nes involved 
and it has been held that, having clothed 
an agent with apparent authority to 
receive the first premium, it cannot be 
contended that the agent was without 
authority to accept a second premium. 

-Halsey vs. American Central Life 
(Mo. 1914); 167 S. W. 951. 

Ordinarily, however, where there is 
provision that the premiums are pay- 
able only at the home office, except 
that they may be paid to agents pro- 
ducing receipts signed by certain of 
the company’s officers, the company 
will not be bound by the act of the 
soliciting agent in taking an appli- 
cant’s note for a first premium, even 
though the agent agreed that such note 
would constitute his first premium, as 
he did not have the official rece ipt.— 


Cranston vs. West Coast: 128 Pac. 427. 





A PREMIUM note was _ not paid 
when it became due. There was 
some evidence that the agent had waived 
prompt payment of the note The 
note provided that “upon failure to pay 
Same at maturity the policy shall be 
ipso facto null and void, without 
notice to the maker hereof and without 
any act on the part of the company.” 
The application provided “no agent of 
the company shall have power to mod- 
ify the contract.” It was held that the 
acceptance by the agent of payment 
of the note after maturity was not bind- 
ing on the company.—Fidelity Mutual 
Life vs. Bussel; 86 S. W. 814. 


M°k \L hazard is an important 
factor in the making of a loan by 
a bank granting insurance, and in any 
contract relation. It is particularly im- 
portant in the relation of an insurance 
company with its agents. There is 
considerable force in the statement that 
a man cannot be ide good by legi 
lation. Home training is the great 
influence on the future man. Careful 
selection of agents, notwithstanding the 
tremendous temptation besetting agency 
production, will 





managers to increas¢ 
save many a heartache, and, incident- 
ally, much money. We witness im- 
provement in that regard, but judging 
from litigation it is evident that there 
is still room for improvement. 
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Ig ‘The Little Giant of the Middle West’’ | 
|Ee i 
E | 
5 HE Central Life has not achieved distinction E 
5 because it has covered a wide territory, written | 
| a large volume of business, appointed a multitude of | 
| agents or cried its wares from the housetops. | 
Fs The company has developed a satisfied body of agents and policy- 3 
2 holders. They have been told the truth. The business has been sold 3 
FE right. Close relationships have been formed. 4 
= Its agents and policyholders refer to the Central Life as “our company.” ‘ 

After all, “our company’ reflects the true spirit of the Central Life. 

Home office, agents and policyholders—constitute a co-operative group 
= aiming at one end, working together, accomplishing as a body what it ie 
EI is impossible for people as individuals to do. rs 
S There has been a sentiment of loyalty and sincerity manifest ever since : 


the Central Life started, all through its organization. 
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It pays to cast your lot with such a business family. 


UDO O/H 


The company operates in Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Texas. 


TN OTT 
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75% of our total assets are on farm mortgages 


H. W. JOHNSON, Pres. W. F. WEESE, Vice-Pres. 
CHAS. NADLER, Vice-Pres. 
S. B. BRADFORD, Secretary 
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Life Insurance Policies 


HAD commenced the preparation of 
a paper on another subject. But 
a hard jolt which a very respectable 
court recently gave me in an insurance 
that it might be 


case impressed me 
more useful to suggest a matter of 
which individual and collective study 


seems to be needed than to attempt a 
general review of any other subject. 
The issues in this case required the con- 
struction of a life policy carrying dou- 
ble indemnity, permanent disability and 
immediate payment riders. The suit 
was brought to recover under the dou- 
ble indemnity rider, a part of which 
reads as follows: 

“Attached to the part of Policy No. 
86814 on the life of 
the insured. 

“The company will pay double the 
face amount of this policy to the bene- 
ficiary named therein upon its surren- 
der accompanied by due proof that the 
death of the insured occurred during 
the premium paying period and not less 
than one year from the date thereof.” 

The insured was accidentally killed 
about four months after the date of the 
policy. 


HE suit is pending in a _ federal 

court before an exceptionally good 
judge. The defendant demurred. After 
extended argument the demurrer was 
overruled. The opinion of the court, in 
part, is as follows: 

“The construction of the clause ‘not 
less than one year from the date thereof’ 
upon which the defendant relies is, 
however, open to grave doubt. 

“1, It treats the word ‘thereof’ as 
equivalent to ‘hereof,’ and as referring 
to the previous words ‘this policy,’ to 
which it does not grammatically relate, 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


an 


By THOMAS J. TYNE 


Thomas J. Tyne is vice-president and general counsel of the National 


Life & Accident of Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Tyne is an able attorney who has 


particular interest. 


| had much experience with both life and casualty policies and thus his per- 
sonal references on the matter of casualty riders on life policies was of 
His suggestion for greater care in developing these 


riders with a view of eliminating all possible ambiguity was strengthened 
by the personal reference to a case recently decided against him. Mr. Tyne 
said that in his mind the future is to see a growth of the business until all 
manner of personal insurance is included in the life policy, with a conse- 
quent growing importance in the wording of the rider. 


and from which it is separated by the 
phrase as to the ‘premium paying 
period’ to which it does grammatically 
relate. -_ 

“9. It attaches no meaning whatever 
to the preceding phrase in reference to 
the premium paying period, to which 
the word ‘thereof’ grammatically re- 
lates: and which on the defendant's the- 
ory is entirely superfluous. If the de- 
fendant’s construction be that which was 
in fact intended obviously the clause 
would have been naturally and simply 
written; accompanied by due proof that 
the death of the insured occurred not 
less than one year from the date hereof’ 
(or, of this policy), and before attain- 
ing age sixty-five, there being no neces- 
sitv or purpose, if this was what was in- 
tended, in any reference to the premium 
paving period. 

“3 And it is in direct conflict with 
the explicit statement in the policy it- 
self, specifically referred to in the rider, 
that the $10.80 of double indemnity 
premium is part of the $207.30 paid as 





Just a progressive Western 
Company with up-to-date 
Agency helps. Fairness to 
our policyholders and 
agents thru fifteen years 
has produced results we 
are proud of. Now! we are 
prepared to add reliable 
men to our Agency Force 
in Iowa and South Dakota. 





We issue all standard forms of Life Insurance Policies 


nsurance Company 


@F CES MOINES, IOWA 


Every policy 


protected by Deposit of Full Legal Reserve with the State of lowa 


the ‘premium for the period ter- 
minating May 6, 1922,’ that is, for the 
entire first year after the issuance of the 
policy. Manifestly as the accident 
premium was paid, as is thus recited, 
for the entire first year, liability there- 
for is not to be denied unless plainly 
required by the clear construction of 
the language used. 


“OC the other hand the clause may, it 


seems, be reasonably construed by 


referring the phrase ‘and not less than 
one year from the date thereof’ to the 
phrase ‘during the premium paying 
period,’ which it immediately succeeds 
—being, in fact, a part of the same gen- 
eral connected phrase—and treating the 
word ‘thereof’ as referring to ‘the 
premium paying period’ to which un- 
doubtedly it grammatically relates. The 
words ‘premium paying period,’ while 
not otherwise used or specifically de- 
fined, obviously relate, in my opinion, 
to the period in which the insured was 
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Riders 


not relieved from the payment under 
the preceding disability benefit provi- 
sion, being part of the same rider and 
obviously printed for use in connection 
with the double indemnity benefit pro- 
vision. Under the disability benefit 
provision, the insured was relieved from 
the paying of premiums upon incurring 
a disability, as therein defined, and so 
long as such disability continued. The 
period in which there was no such dis- 
ability would therefore be the ‘premium 
paying period’; while that in which a 
disability existed and continued would 
not be a ‘premium paying period.’ 


— construed, the double indemnity 
benefit would not apply if acci- 
dental death occurs during a period of 
the insured’s disability, which would not 
be a ‘premium paying period’; in which 
there would probably be an increased 
likelihood of accident, and in which the 
insured would not only pay the double 
indemnity premium, but would also re- 
ceive a monthly income from the com- 
And further, if the phrase ‘not 
than one year from the date 
thereof,’ relates to the premium paying 
period, then it would also seem to have 
been intended that in disability 
once occurred hereafter terminated, and 
the premium paying period was thereby 
reinstated, the double indemnity benefit 
would still not apply if accidental death 
occurred within one year after the re- 
sumption of the premium paying period, 
while there would still probably be an 
increased likelihood of accident. 


pany. 
iess 


case a 


a. far as the case of an accidental 
death occurring during a period 
of disability, that is, a non-paying 





cause whenever they can. 


Northern Life. 


H. G. ROYER 
President 





What Are Your 
Chances? 


After all, you want the chance in life insurance work 
that will give you the greatest monetary return. But 
hand in hand with that, you want, above all, a group 
of well satisfied policyholders who will champion your 


You have this chance to make good with the Great 
You will make good with yourself and 
every one of your policyholders. 


A company connection of this type will yield every 
life insurance man great returns. 


Great Northern Life Ins. Co.., 


Westminster Bldg., Chicago 


JOHN A. SULLIVAN 
Vice-President 


Cc. O. PAULEY 
Secretary 
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The Inter-Southern Life 


Insurance Company 


is a good Company 
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INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Louisville, Ky. 





James R. Duffin, President 
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Company 


3207 Washington Avenue 
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we 


UNDERWRITER 


premium period is concerned, this con- 


struction of the clause seems to me 
quite clear, and the most reasonable 
construction that can be given, consist- 
ent with the language of the provision. 
The construction is, I think, empha- 
sized by the specific language of the 
proviso in reference to the non-waiver 
of any premium under a disability pro- 
vision, this proviso being, as I view it, 
inserted by way of precaution to guard 
against any other construction of the 
clause and not as an exception there- 
from, just as out of like precaution, it 
was inserted in the same proviso that 
the provision should only attach if the 
accidental death occurred when the pol- 
icy was in full force. So far as this 
construction of the clause relates to th: 
period of one year after the termination 
of a disability, it is not so clear, but in 
this respect, I think it is just as clear 
and reasonable a construction as that 
which would limit the effective date of 
the double indemnity to one year after 
the date of the policy, is more consist- 
ent with the grammatical construction 
of the clause and less obviously in con- 
flict with its other provisions. But to 
say the least, I think the clause in ques- 
tion is ambiguous, and certainly gives 
room to more than one construction. It 
is accordingly, under the well settled 
rule of construction above cited, to be 
construed most strongly against the in- 
surer and as not depriving the bene- 
ficiary of the right to the double indem- 
nity because the death of the insured 
occurred less than one year from the 
date of the policy.” 


HIS case is not referred to and the 

extended quotation from the opinion 
of the judge is not given in order to re- 
view and discuss it in this paper. Pos- 
sibly the first impression of the judge 
may be removed on final hearing. It 
is offered only as an illustration of the 
possibilities of adverse construction of 
life policies in which accident and 
health insurance are combined. Also 
as evidence tending to show that con- 
cert of thought and action by insurance 
counsel is needed in the preparation of 
contracts by which this new develop- 
ment in the business of life insurance 
may be safely circumscribed 

The business of life companie s is 
steadily advancing into the field of acci- 
dent and health insurance Whether 
this movement is prompted by a desire 
to grow: or is the following of the mod- 
ern inclination towards expansion in 


order to promote economy of adminis- 








tration; or is a response to a very na- 
tural desire of persons to protect 
themselves as well as their dependents 
in one transaction, I cannot say. Per- 
haps all of these considerations and 
others aid the movement. However, | 
am convinced that notwithstanding the 
strong and reasonable opposition to the 
granting of accident and health insur- 
ance in life contracts, the time is not 
far off when all forms of insurance on 
persons will be granted in one policy 
by every life insurance company in 
America. 





HIS movement, or adventure as 
some of its opponents might char- 
acterize it, presents a real task to the 





counsel of insurance companies The 
need of certainty of obligation in con- 
tracts of insurance for life is of para- 
mount importance Without this cer- 
tainty no life imsurance company $ 
safe Companies issuing contracts 
other than life have no such concern, 
( iuse they hay ins correc- 
tion ind ad me ! serious 
harm results The greatest « culty to 
e met the prep tion of S 
ot these ( d contr s s tiie 
avoid nce of anv torm otf expression or 
lack of expression that is cel o in- 
vite or permit judicial c 
other great ene yY Oo 

cts—waiver and esto 





ably never be overcom« 


plication of the rule of 





struction of insurance 

prevented in nearly all cases by care in 

their preparation. 
The rule of adverse’ construction, 
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which term is applied for the sake of 
brevity, as applied to contracts gener- 
ally is based on the principle that a con- 
tract which admits of two interpreta- 
tions must be construed against the 
party who prepared it, provided the 
court 18 unable to ascertain trom the 
whole contract the real intention of the 
parties. However, the courts generally 
apply this rule to insurance contracts 
in a modified way. Whenever an ambi- 
guity is found in an insurance policy, 
judgment for the beneficiary or the in- 
surance usually follows. The opinions 
in many insurance cases give the im- 
pression that the courts regard the am- 
biguities of contracts generally as inad- 
vertent but those in insurance policies 
as deliberate. 








REVIEW of the cases construing 

insurance policies is not a part of 
nor necessary to the purpose of this 
paper. We may conclude that any pro- 
vision of doubtful meaning will be con- 
strued favorably to the insured; also 
that the benefit of every inconsistency 
in the provisions of a policy, particu- 
larly of a condition or limitation, will 
be given to the insured; and that condi- 
tions and limitations on the promise to 
pay will not be extended by inference 
or implication. The possibility of am- 
biguous clauses, and of inconsistent 
provisions, and of the omission of ex- 
plicit and affirmative language in con- 
ditions and limitations will be greater 
in these combined policies than in any 
contracts with which we have dealt. 
Therefore, too much care cannot be 
taken. 


WISH to say a word to the execu- 

tives of the companies with respect 
to the forms of these contracts. You 
will, of course, satisfy yourselves as to 
the substantial risk and fix your 
premiums accordingly. But you must 
not ignore the fact that the risk as- 
sumed will finally be determined by the 
courts from the face of the policy. If 
the policy does not outline the risk in 
language bevond doubt or question, it 
is certain to run beyond your calcula- 
tions. 

I mention this because I assume that 
xecutives, who are not lawyers, 





rT ¢ 

have little patience with long contracts. 
Thev regard them as redundant and un- 
necessary. In respect to contracts other 
than insurance policies they are gener- 
ally right. Jut it must be remembered 
that general business contracts are al- 


ways sustained, and their omissions sup- 
plied and uncertainties cleared up by 
the custom and usage of the business 
to which they relate, but not so with in- 
surance policies. Practically speaking, 
they have no external support upon 
which the companies can rely. 


Two Companies’ Representation 








The Lincoln National Life and the 
Central Life of Otta 11] sent a fuli 
co < ent ot ta t Ci n M - 
age i os Hall of the Lincoln was 
cco ed } Vice-President Walter 
r. Shepard: Secret: I B. Mead: 1 
D. Hughes of Minneapolis, Manag ot 
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l’res Cl s N ¢ = tary © I 
Bradfe Medical | r T. W. Bur- 
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A SINCERE WELCOME! 





The Wisconsin National 
Life Insurance Co. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


was delighted to greet 
the member companies 
of the 


American Life 
Convention 


while assembled in the 
17th annual meeting at 
Milwaukee, Wis. In 
coming to Wisconsin, 
the great American Life 
Convention honored the 
State and all the Wis- 
consin Life insurance 
companies. 


IN APPRECIATION 





of the great benefits of the 
organization to it and to the 
life insurance world 


The Wisconsin National 
Life Insurance Co. 


its officers, stockholders and 
agents take this opportunity 
| to extend continued hope for 
the best for all member 
companies. 
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Report on Substandard Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


should be regarded as an impairment un- 
less it is confined strictly to the hay 
fever season. 


A HISTORY of neurasthenia or nerv- 
ousness should be carefully investi- 
gated with the idea of bringing out a 
definite diagnosis of melancholia, demen- 
tla precox, or any psychosis The income 
disability clause should be withheld with 
any past history of neurasthenia unless 
of the most trivial nature 

Wit a history of rheumatic fever. a 
second cardiac examination not infre- 
quently brings evidence of an impair- 
ment which escaped notice at the first ex- 
imination The examiner should be made 
to distinguish definitely in a history of 
rheumatism between a multiple arthritis 
and localized muscular pain 

In determining upon a rating for major 
surgical operations such as the radical 

re of peptic ulcer or gall bladder dis 
ease, the standing and ability of the op- 
erating surgeon has a bearing upon the 
rating, so that his name should be given 

Where the inspection report differs 
from the note on the moral hazard and 
habits given by the examiner, it is an 
excellent check on both the inspector's 
and the eXaminer’s work, to write the 
examiner for a reconsidered opinior In 


estimating the moral hazard, one posi 


tively unfavorable report requires espe- 
< liv careful disproof in order that it 

iy be safely disregarded Several fa- 
vorable reports or ar number of letters 
from local friends and acquaintances are 


of little value in this connectior 


METHODS OF RATING 


Sp process followed in rating sub- 
standard lives for insurance is entireTy 
different from that pursued in selecting 
lives for standard insurance 

In dealing with standard risks for life 
insurance i table of rates is adopted and 
such policy conditions determined upon 


as are believed to be applicable and then 


only su risks are insured as the rates 
ar policy conditions seem to justify Ir 
dealing with substandard risks, there 
no preconceived idea as to what tl rish 
must be so we find out to the best f 
our ability what the risk actually is nd 
the X arate ar id t policy c« lition 
whict re applicabl 
The importance of the incidence of the 
extra n talit is at once apparet It 
s é rall igreed t t in son cas¢s 
the ris Will be 1 increasing one 
overwe nts in others a decreasir one 
is cht we hts w " l history 
tubere s ind in third grou more 
r less tant he ac ‘ hazars 
conne th certa pations 
oe the risk is an increasing 
ye ind mpensation for the extra 

risk is based upon the average extra r 
for the entire period of the policy, some 


portion of the extra premium collected in 


the earl vears should be reserved to 
meet the increased risk in the later years, 
as is done in the accumulation of stand- 


ard reserves 


If the risk is decreasing it is of prime 
mportance to 1 e certain that the 
extra premium collected during the early 
vears of the policy is sufficient to cover 


the risk in the early years because we 
have no guarantee that policies will be 
maintained in force until their natura? 
maturities thereby enabling the company 
to make up the later years of smaller 
extra risk the deficiency in the compen- 
sation received for the early years of 
large extra risk. 

In case the risk is constant, no special 
difficulties present themselves since an 
unexpired risk reserve is all that is ne 


essary. 


HE methods that have been most gen- 

erally employed for the insurance of 
substandard lives are as follows 

l The lien method by which a less 
amount than the nominal face value of 
the policy is payable in the event of early 
death, the actual amount payable usually 
increasing with each year that the in- 
sured survives until the face amount of 
the policy is reached 
pe The rated up age method under 
which the substandard risk is assumed to 
be exactly the same as a standard risk 
at any older age, the increase in age be- 
determined in much the same way as 
extra premium under the extra pre- 
mium method, 








+ 


3 Extra premium method by which an 
increase is made, either temporarily or 
permanently, in the amount of premium 
payable 


T= laws of many states now prohibit 
the settlement of any policy for a less 
imount than the face value, so that this 
plan is not now so generally used as 
formerly In some states, however, such 
policies can still be issued by writing in 
as face value the actual amount payable 
each year in event of death, the face of 
the policy thus showing an increasing 
amount payable instead of only the ulti- 
mate amount, which, either on the face 
or elsewhere in the policy, is made sub- 
ject to reduction 

The lien method does not provide for 
eXtra mortality at all commensurate in 
the public mind with the amount of lien 
imposed, and for this reason has very 
generally fallen into disuse, except for 
the handling of extra risks of a tempo- 
rary and rapidly decreasing character. 


HE following table taken from a paper 

presented by Arthur Hunter to the 
American Institute of Actuaries, June, 
1922, illustrates the weakness of the lien 
method as a means of dealing with extra 
risks which are immediately of material 
proportions 

Additional mortality borne by liens on 
assumption that extra mortality contin- 
es during life of policy Lien reduced 
annually by annual non-participating pre- 


mium - 

Initial Percentage of 

amount American men 

Plan of of lien select table 

insurance per 81000 borne by len 

\ge at issue 
20 80 i” 50 60 
Ord ur Life $250 | 3 y 2 
Ordinary Lite 500 18 16 14 11 
Ordinar Life 7 85 75 64 Bz i1 
e a Life 0 ‘ } 3 ; 
20-P Life 00 18 is 16 13 
Pa Life ) 4 " ’ 48 
Yr end ) ; t } ; 2 
20-Yr. rend 0 ; h ” 14 
Yr. End 750 151 133 109 8 51 
The vercentagwe of the American Expe- 
rience Table borne 1! liens stated would 
not be greatly different from the fore- 
‘ table and may be roughly indicated 
! the following table from a paper by 


Mr Hunter in Transactions, Actuarial 
Society of America, Volume XVI, Part 1 
Percentage of American 


Lier mortality borne by lien 
per $1000 Age Ave 40 Age 55 


Ord. Life $200 ’ ‘ 
00 l 17 
) 9 65 9 
I Life on 9 7 5 
‘ Th 4 1k 
700 S 69 4 
Yr. End 200 11 ) 6 
oo 7) 2 1 
700 120 99 60 
It is apparent from these tables that 
the lier method cannot be successfully 


to cover a substantial mortality for 
roup in which the extra mortality is 
t continue during the life of the 
One of the chief objections to this sys- 
ter s that its employment too frequently 
deprives the insured of protection which 
he needs and which oftentimes could be 


safely granted by other methods 


4 tandard risks, particularly in 


| ipl ei popular method of handling 


inies which do a participating busi 


s. is to assume, for all purposes, that 


the risk is standard at some age older 
than the true age This method is very 
convenient from the compan) point of 
view as it entails little extra work or 
rearrangement in the home office, at least 
ntil special investigations are instituted 
with a view of ascertaining whether or 
not the rate of mortality actually expe- 
rienced among substandard lives approxi- 
mates that expected when the risks were 
taken 

If the numerical system of rating is 
used to find the rate up age, it is neces- 
sary to make up special mortality tables 
and calculate net premiums based on 
these tables, from which to obtain the 


advance in age required The rated age 


is at the age at which the standard pre- 
mium is nearest to the premium for the 
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Conservative in its 
operations, the old- 
est company in the 
west, is worthy of 
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life insurance men 
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is worthy ofthe 
highest endeavor 
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company. 
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PRESIDENT 
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true age according to the special mortal- 
ity table selected as applicable to the risk 
in question. (In place of the “nearest” 
age the next highest age is frequently 
used.) 


BJECTIONS urged against the rated 
up age method are that it provides 
in the early years for less than the aver- 
age extra mortality percentage on which 
the rating is based, and that if standard 
surrender values at the rated up age are 
allowed too great a portion of the extra 
premium collected is returned to the pol- 
icyholders who discontinues his contract. 
It has been demonstrated that much of 
the extra mortality in some important 
under-average classes is at young ages 
and early years of insurance. Since in 
such events the financial effect is much 
heavier than if the extra were spread 
evenly over the duration of the table, 
therefore, the young and developing com- 
pany would sustain its greatest losses at 
a time when it could least afford to meet 
them, if it issued policies on such classes 
by rating up the age. 


HE most direct and natural method of 

meeting an extra risk is by charging 
an eXtra premium. Extra premiums can 
be determined by an experienced under- 
writer in a somewhat arbitrary manner 
or they may be arrived at by what is 
commonly called the numerical system of 
rating which is explained elsewhere. If 
the numerical system is followed, it is 
necessary to make up special mortality 
tables, such as those published recently 
in the Record of the American Institute 
of Actuaries. Commutation tables may 
then be derived and premiums calculated 
for the different forms of policies based 
upon the selection percentages of the ba- 
sic table. The net extra premTums are 
then obtained by taking the difference 
between these special mortality table 
premiums and the net premiums accord- 
ing to the table used for standard risks 

Various tables available for the calcu- 
lation of these premiums or for reserves 
on substandard business are dealt with 
elsewhere in this report 

One or two examples may help in illus- 
trating how these different methods of 
ratings are applied in actual practice. 
The ratings used are taken from pre- 
viously published papers and it is not 
suggested that the ratings are accurate. 

Name: Sam Smith. 

Address: Chicago 

Occupation: Journeyman butcher. 


Age 10, 

Plan of insurance: Ordinary life. 
Impairments: None. 

This company declinations None 


Build: Height 5 ft. 2 in. 
Weight 162 Ibs. 
Examiner's confidential report: Favor- 
able. 
General remarks 
girth 3 in. 


Excess abdominal 


Build: 
Basic rating (20°> overwt.)..... 115 
Allowance for height............ —5 


Excess abdominal girth 3 in....+10 


120 
Family history 
Occupation +15 
Residence 
Habits 


Physical condition 
Personal history 
Race 
Examination 
= %. 
Dt. - can eebeeedbdthéoodelas oss ebeee 


IEN.—On the basis of Mr. Hunter's 

Table (American Men Select) it will 
be seen that on the Ordinary Life Plan, 
age 40, extra mortality of 35 percent 
would necessitate a lien of about $600 
initial amount. If the American Experi- 
ence Table is used as the basis for cal- 
culations evidently a lien of about $550 
would be needed, 

Rated Up Age.—On the same basis the 
total net premium for 135 percent risk 
would be approximately $28.32. The net 
premium on the Standard Mortality Table 
nearest to this amount is $28.35, which 
is the premium for age 45. The rated up 
age 1s therefore 45, an increase of 5 
years over the true age. 

Extra Premium.—Using the American 
Experience Table as a basis, the net ex- 
tra premium, according to the table here- 
with presented to cover at age 4U on the 
Ordinary Life Plan, an extra mortality 
of 35 percent would be $4.81 per M. 

Name: Sam Houston. 

Address: Dallas, Texas. 

Occupation: Banker. 

Age: 50. 

Plan of insurance: Ordinary life. 

Impairments: None. 


This company’s declinations: None. 
Build: Height 6 ft. 0 in. 
Weight 256 Ibs. 

Examiner's confidential report: Favor- 
able. 

General remarks: Abdominal girth 3 
in. less than expanded chest. 

Good family history. 


Build: 
Basic rating (40% overwt.)..... 165 
Allowance for height............ +10 
Allowance for abdom. girth..... —10 
165 
SE cease werwam marie —10 
RENE. Sectacvenceecseceuneses —10 
Residence 
Habits 
Physical condition. 
Race. 
Examination 
ms %. &. 
DT teevehsakGanebdhbbneienwes 145 


IEN.—On the basis of Mr. Hunter's 

table (American Men Select) it will 
been seen that on the Ordinary Life Plan, 
age 50, an extra mortality of 45 percent 
would necessitate a lien of about $700 
initial amount. If the American Experi- 
ence Table is used as the basis for calcu- 
lations evidently a lien of about $650 
would be needed. 

Rated Up Age.—On the American Expe- 
rience 3%% Percent Table the total net 
premium for a 145 percent risk would be 
approximately $44.51. The net premium 
on the Standard Mortality Table nearest 
to this amount is $44.13, which is the pre- 
mium for age 55. The rated up age is 
therefor 55, an increase of 5 years over 
the true age. 

Extra Premium.—Using the American 
Experience 3% Percent Table as a basis 
the net extra premium according to the 
table herewith presented to cover at age 
50 on the Ordinary Life Plan an extra 
mortality of 45 percent would be $9.52 


Name: John Doe. 
Address New York. 
Occupation: Carpenter. 
Age: 30. 

Plan of insurance: 

Impairments: None 

This company’s declinations: None 

Build: Height 6 ft. 2 in. 

Weight 138 Ibs. 

Examiner's confidential report: Favor- 
able. 

General remarks: Father died of con- 
sumption, age 30, family history other- 
wise averace. 

Build: 

Basic rating (25% underwt.).... 115 
Allowarice for height............ +-5 


Ordinary life. 


a. ree +: 
Occupation 
Residence 

Habits 

Physical condition 
Personal history. 
Race. 
Examination 

M. I. B. 


IEN.—On the basis of Mr. Hunter's 

Table (American Men Select) it will 
be seen that on the Ordinary Life Plan, 
age, therefore, is 40, an increase of 10 
would necessitate a lien of about $700 
initial amount. If the American Expe- 
rience Table is used as the basis for cal- 
culations evidently a line of about $600 
would be needed. 

RATED UP AGE.—On the American 
Experience 3% Percent Table the total 
net premium for 160 percent risk would 
be approximately $23.29. The net pre- 
mium on the Standard Mortality Table 
nearest to this amount is $23.50, which is 
the premium for age 40. The rated up 
age, therefor.e is 40, an increase of 10 
years over the true age. 

EXTRA PREMIUM.—Using the Ameri- 
can Experience 3%% Percent Table as a 
basis the net extra premium according 
to the table herewith presented to cover 
at age 30 on the Ordinary Life Plan, an 
extra mortality of 60 percent would be 
$6.09 per M. 





A*s stated in the section of this re- 
port entitled “Incidence of Extra 
Mortality,” it is not to be expected that 
any one impairment or any selected 
group of impairments will show a mor- 
tality which can uniformly be experienced 
at all ages and at all policy years as a 
percentage of some standard table—or 
even as a constant addition to a standard 
table. The best that we can accomplish 
is to arrive at a workable approximation 
to the truth, based on as accurate infor- 


mation as can at present be obtained. It 
is the belief of this committee that the 
numerical system of mortality rating is 
the nearest approach to this objective 
which has as yet been advanced, and that 
despite its recognized deficiencies and 
weaknesses it has more scientific justifi- 
cation than can be advanced for any other 
method considering the limited amount 
of knowledge respecting substandard 
business which is possessed at the pres- 
ent time. It is recommended, however, 
that the method be used with care and 
ought not to be relied upon exclusively, 
until such time as the particular com- 
pany employing it has acquired sufficient 
experience of its own to know accurately 
the results it will produce. In the case 
of an average company, the system should 
be well tempered by judicial selection on 
the part of the underwriting department 


BVIOUSLY, the basis for the numeri- 

cal ratings in the case of a company 
which has done an extensive business at 
both standard and substanard, would be 
the numerical percentage of its own 
Standard select mortality experience 
which was actually shown by the lives 
selected in each impairment group. Other 
companies, not so fortunately situated, 
have recourse to such experiences as the 
Medico-Actuarial Investigations and the 
published experiences of a few other com- 
panies which have been pioneers in the 
substandard field and have been so liberal 
as to make public their own experiences. 
In making deductions from such experi- 
ences, however, two important points are 
to be emphasized. First, that the Medico- 
Actuarial experiences are not based upon 
substandard risks, but on risks that were 
so good outside of the impairments noted 
that they were accepted as standard. In 
the language of the committee in charge 
of this investigation, “All cases are ex- 
cluded, which by reason of physical con- 
dition or personal history had been in- 
sured as substandard risks, and where 
an excess mortality is shown, it should 
be remembered that this mortality is of 
the class super-select except from the im- 
pairment in question.” Second, the com- 
pany which bases its ratings upon the 
percentage mortality shown in the Med- 
ico-Actuarial investigations or in the pub- 
lished experiences of other companies 
must bear in mind the basic table repre- 


senting the standard mortality from 
which these percentage mortalities in the 
substandard classes are measured It 
must have sufficient medical and actu- 
arial training and intelligence to be abl 
to translate the percentages given in such 
published experiences into terms and 
corresponding mortality ratios, which as- 
sume as a base the normal mortality the 
particular company is attempting to ob- 


tain on its own standard business, and 
in addition it must also have a fairly 
accurate conception of the underwriting 
principles which were followed in the 
selection of the business from which the 
published mortality percentages were de- 
rived. 


HE following table will illustrate the 

actual differences in extra premiums 
obtained by applying percentage mortal- 
ity ratings to the American Experience 
Table of Mortality and to the American 
Men, Table of Mortality which more 
nearly represents the actual mortality ex- 
perienced today by the average company 
on standard lives: 


Comparison of Am. Ex. 31, Percent Net 
Extra Prems. and A. M.. Extra Pre- 
miums Net Level Basis 


125 Percent Mortality 


Ages 20 25 30 
Or. L. Am. Ex. 344% 


A. Ms 3%% 1. 





200 Percent Mortality 


Or. L. Am. Ex. 314° 8.23 8.78 9.53 10.61 
A. M.; 3146‘ 6.30 5.95 6.84 8.21] 
20 P. L. Am. E. 3%‘ 9.64 9.81 10.12 10.62 


A. M.s 3%% 6.48 6.83 7.30 8.13 
20 Y. E. Am. E. 314‘ 4.95 


A. M.s 3% % 2.53 
125 Percent Mortality 





Ord, L. Am, E. 34%% 
A. Mis 3% % + 2.82 
20 P. L. Am. E. 3% 
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The Globe Mutual Life Insurance Co. Come with us if you would like to write Life 


of Chicago, Illinois 
RESULTS FOR 1921 


Gain in interest income over last five years 1300°, 
Gain in income over last five years.... 590°, 
Gain in admitted assets over last five years 503°, 
Gain in insurance in force over last five years 250°, 
Average gain over last five years 661°, 


rial Branche Ages taken from date of cectgend All Polic 
1 and Permanent Disabi ity Ben I aanage 00 ; ek 
whether it come from \ccider n 


‘*You Don’t Have to Die to Win” 


The above figures are the result of the highest grade of service to policyholders 
and representatives. CLAIMS PAID BY TELEGRAPH. It is the last word in 


SERVICE 


T. F. BARRY, President, General Manager and Founder 


Insurance in Indiana 





Ordinary 





President Secretary 


Edwin M. Brown Clifford V. Peterson 
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The FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Issac Miller Hamilton, Pres. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


operating in its twenty-third year, has had an un- 
interrupted career of success and development and 
deserves the prestige and good will it has established 
so generally. 


The FEDERAL LIFE issues all standard forms of 
life and accident and health insurance policies including 
Monthly Premium Accident policies and Non-Can- 
cellable Disability policies; in addition it issues some 
very attractive forms not usually issued by other com- 
panies, including the Triple Indemnity policy so 
popular with its salesmen. 


The FEDERAL does not switch agents or policies, 
but it does welcome to its ranks all capable and relia- 
ble men and women whose records are above reproach 
and who come to it in an honorable way. 


For information address Isaac Miller Hamilton, Presi- 
dent, or George Barmore, Superintendent of Agents, 


Federal Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

















Indianapolis Life Insurance Co. 
GROWING STEADILY 


Insurance in Force 
1905 $ 325,000.00 
1906 1,281,909.93 
1907 2,158,315.62 
1908 2,344,449.12 
3,037,135.59 
3,760,237.71 
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31,275,345.88 


1922 sep’iss 34,470,000.00 
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Total Assets - - - - + - + - - - - $2,950,000.00 
Total Dividends Paid Policyholders - - - - - 505,000.00 
Total Death Claims Paid - - - - - - - - 650,000.00 





Operating in 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Texas, Minnesota and Florida 


FRANK P. MANLY, President JOS. R. RAUB, Secretary 











UNDERWRITER 


average laborer, even though the have 
Continued on galley & 
ut meagre education It is, therefore, 


impossible to make broad and inclusive 
rulings in such occupations as require 
that all facts such as are numerated 
herein shall be taken into consideration 


VART from the accident hazard and 

also from the living conditions, we 
must consider the effects of engagements 
in certain occupations upon the wear and 
tear of the human machine as contribut- 
ing to degenerative diseases which shorten 
life 

Amonz workers with poisonous metals 
and those whose occupations involve much 
strain of the circulative system, arterio- 
sclerosis and resulting cardiac hyper- 
trophy is one of the most common dis- 
eases. This is likewise true of those 
whose work involves the constant strain 
of lifting heavy weights or other forms 
of strenuous muscular exertion. 

In the group of those in which the 
nature of their work is such as to cause 
liability to tuberculosis are found work- 
ers in mineral or metallic dusts, toxic 
gases, vapors and fumes, and any strong 
respiratory irritant; also those exposed 
to sudden temperature changes, as stok- 
ers, heaters, bakers, and those exposed 
to cold and wet, as sawyers in stone mills. 


NY statistical study will disclose nu- 
merous occupational diseases of the 
nervous system. However, all authorities 
agree that in most cases it is exceedingly 
difficult to determine whether the dis- 
ease is due primarily to the occupation, 
or is merely contributed to thereby. It 
is not unlikely that living and domestic 
conditions cause a considerable part of 
mental and nervous diseases. The pre- 
disposition to such diseases is especially 
noticeable among workers where com- 
plicated machinery is used and particu- 
larly among those where the practice of 
speeding up” is in vogue 
Such seasonable work, as fruit and 
vegetable canning, clothing manufacture, 
brick making and outside painting, in- 
volving rush periods with seasons of idle- 
ness, contributes to nervous’ troubles. 
Classes of workmen who must endue 
excessive dry heat such as puddlers, 
foundrymen, pottery-bakers, <class-blow- 
ers, bakers, workers with electric furnace, 
workers in asphalt paving are subject to 
rheumatism, bronchitis and chronic ne- 
phritis. 


T is not easy to estimate the insidious 

and progressive effects of these occu- 
pational diseases. Conditions of employ- 
ment have such an important bearing 
upon most of them, that few general 
rules can be laid down and in all such 
cases, careful inquiry should be made 
so as to ascertain to what degree the 
workers are protected in any specific in- 
dustry, and if the nature of the work 
necessarily involves risks of degenerative 
diseases, then suitable allowance should 
be made in offering insurance contracts 
so as to place such risks in a class un- 
der which they contribute their proper 
share to the company’s mortality fund 


” very frequently occurs that because 
of moral features associated with cer- 
tain occupations, applicants are rated 
heavily or declined. Taxi cab drivers in 
large cities, in addition to being under- 
average because of accident liability, are 
subject to moral conditions which make 
them not acceptable as life insurance 
risks at standard rates. took-makers, 
theatrical employes, actors and actresses 
are not considered to be in a sub-stand- 
ard class on account of accident, un- 
healthful conditions of employment or 
unsanitary surroundings, but rather on 
account of what might be termed moral 
environment. 

The same observation would apply to 
any class whose occupation is such as 
would mark them generally as poor types 
of risks because of low standards of 
mortality and as lacking in responsi- 
bility 


HE enactment of the Voldstead Act 

has quite materially affected a large 
class of occupations Applicants form- 
erly connected with a liquor business but 
not engaged in occupaticns which indi- 
cate complete severance from former con- 
nections may be accepted at standard 
rates, if physically first class, but of 
course, the medical examination should 
be studied with the facts in mind of the 
former occupation, 

Occupations closely allied with former 
liquor connections such as soft drink dis- 
pensers and employes of billiard parlors, 
should be looked into very cautiously in 
connection with all such applicants as to 
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whether or not there be any suspicior 
of their illegal connections with liquor 


business Also a careful inquiry as t 
their personal habits should be made 
Many of this class should be treated as 


past, steady or extensive users of liquor 


nd rated according) 


REMOVAL OF RATINGS 


THOSE IMPOSED FOR OCCTPATION 


HIS question usually arises from a 

re-examination of the policyholder 
eccupational ratings to correspond wit 
the rate charged for the new occupation 
which the latter is less hazardous The 
average practice corresponds very closely 
to the following, which is a quotatior 
from the manual of one company: 

“When a policy has been issued with an 
extra premium on account of occupation 
a request for change to the standard or 
normal premium can be considered after 
the policyholder has been at least one 
year in an occupation which the company 
treats as involving no extra hazard. The 
insured will be required to furnish sat- 
isfactory evidence of insurability and a 
satisfactory certificate that he intends 
to follow the new occupation permanently 
and that he has no intention or expecta- 
tion of again taking up the original oc- 
cupation or other hazardous occupations. 
When the change is approved, a refund 
will be made of any extra premium paid 
during the probationary one year period.’ 

The medical examination is required 
because some occupations have a dete- 
riorating effect on health, and if the in- 
sured has been affected to such an ex- 
tent as to impair his physical condition, 
it would not seem fair to remove the 
eXtra premium in his case. 


RATINGS IMPOSED FOR CAUSES 
OTHER THAN OCCUPATION 


= seems to be common practice 

among companies to remove or modify 
for new insurance, either in the com- 
pany which first rated him, or in some 
other company. Theoretically, such a rat- 
ing ought not to be removed for the rea- 
son that the extra premium imposed is 
presumedt o be charged throughout the 
premium period of the policy regardless 
of whether the insured improves or de- 
elines in his physical condition. There- 
fore, a removal of the best of the class 
leaves only the deteriorating risks in the 
sub-standard group at rates which will 
be insufficient for their mortality. A 
large number of companies have been 
consulted for opinions and practices in 
this connection and it is the general opin- 
ion that practical considerations over- 
weight the theoretical objections to a 
modification of the rating in such a case 
There is a very great variety in the 
methods followed, as would be expected, 
since this question must also take into 
account the system of ratings, the sever- 
itv of the ratings, the company's general 
policy as to substandard and other risks, 
and to some extent, the plan of insur- 
ance, and all of these questions vary with 
different companies. 


HIS committee believes that when a 

life has been insured on a substandard 
basis and subsequently on examination 
proves eligible for insurance on a stand- 
ard basis under the usual underwriting 
practices of the company concerned—or 
for insurance on a noticeably more favor- 
able basis than the original policy it is 
justifiable and, in a broad sense, is to 
the best interest of the company to make 
such a modification of the rating as will 
suffice to retain the business Whether 
the rating is to be entirely or partially 
removed, whether the change should be 
made at the attained age by giving credit 
for the full cash value of the old policy, 
or whether the policy should be rewritten 
as of original date at the normal pre- 
mium, with or without credit for any 
difference between the reserves or cash 
values for the old and the new policy, are 
questions which in our opinion must be 
left to the company concerned as mat- 
ters to be determined to a considerable 
extent by teh circumstances and condi- 
tions prevailing in the particular com- 
pany, and by the company's general at- 
titude toward its policyholders 


DISABILITY AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
BENEFITS 


T would be safest for a company is- 
suing substandard business to notily 
its agents that disability and double in- 
demnity benefits will be granted only in 
exceptional cases and that they should 
not base any part of their canvass on 
those special features of the standard 
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It s not, however, practical to give 
st of cases in which disability bene- 
fits should not be allowed. Each in- 
ividual case must be considered on its 
erits and disability benefits may often- 
mie be allowed if the ratings are mod- 
erate, und there appear to be o particu- 
eXtra risk to disability 


N arbitrary rule for the disability 
4 premiums in such cases is to charge 
the same percentage of the standard dis- 
bility premiums as the individual case 
Ss rated For example, in a case rated 
0 percent, the disability premium 
charged whether for waiver of premium 
or annuity benefit would thus be 150 per- 
cent of the standard disability premium 

The question of granting double in- 
iemnity benefits to substandard risks 
is much less complicated Most extra 
risks for this benefit are on account of 
eccupations which involved a greater 
risk of accidental death than the aver- 
age, although it is quite possible that 
some impairments might tend to make 
t more difficult for the insured to take 
care of himself and avoid accident It 
s quite practical to adjust the premium 
for double indemnity benefits to care for 

moderate amount of extra risk urising 
on account of occupation. 

It is usual to deny both disability and 
double indemnity benefits to applicants 
for insurance who are already either 
partially or totally blind. total deaf, or 
have physical deformity or defects, also 
to those who have already lost one leg 
r one arm. 


MORTALITY TABLES, RESERVES AND 
POLICY VALUES 


HE most desirable table for use as a 
standard in measuring the extra mo! 
tality on impaired risks would be one 
based on the company’s own experience 
among standard lives. Only a few of the 
American Life Convention companies can 
ave such a table available and the 
thers must, therefore rely on recognized 
tables based on the experience of stand- 

ard insured lives in general 

The tables available are the Ameri- 
can Experience,” the “Medico-Actuarial,” 
ind the “American Men.” The “Ameri- 
can Men” table is the latest experience 
available and as it to a very great ex- 
tent confirms the earlier findings of the 
‘Medico-Actuarial” investigation it has 
argely superseded that table, The 
Medico-Actuarial” table was based on 
an experience of lives exposed while the 

American Men” was based on amounts 
exposed, which is the more accurate 
basis for tables used in computing pre- 
mium rates. 

There is some diversity of opinion as 
to the appropriate table to be used in 
computing the extra premiums to be 
charged for substandard risks Thos¢ 
who prefer the “American Experience 
table point to its long service as the 
recognized legal standard for computing 
reserves and claim that it has stood the 
ests of war times and epidemics, that it 

safe and conservative and that the 
companies should assure themselves in 
this way the same margins of safety in 

aling with substandard risks that they 
consider necessary it nection with 


verage lhves 


O* the other hand, many ook upon 
the “American Experience” table to- 
day as useful only in computing the 
egal reserve and surrender values, con- 
tending that it no longer reflects the 
nortality experience of the companies 
Ivocates of the “Amerigan Men” 
table contend that no revision of rates 
would be advisable today for standard 
ives without giving careful 





The ait 


consider- 


tion to the latest data available em- 
bodied in the “Americar Men” table 
compared with the company’s own expe 
ence They insist that the murgin of 
ufety « imed for the American Ex 
perience” table do not actually exist, as 
irge but indefinite and fluctuating 
part of the so-called savings from mor 
tality apparently deprived from use of 
‘ American Experience” table is of 
necessity absorbed in making up the 


deficiency in loading to meet expenses 
It is further shown that the so-called 
! re s vary with age. be e largest at 
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younger izes d sn st the 

der ages 
pidge 1imed t t \ rican 
Men” table corresponds s » the 
n d used 1} the Med \ iarial 
vestigation Committee and that the 
isk of the underwriter will be much 
simpler f he is called up to rate 
ipplicants with reference to the normal 
mort standard rather than with ref- 





erence to what happens to be the legal 
serve standard 

Your committee finds itself in agree- 
ment with the large number of author- 
ities Who advocate the use of the “Amer- 
ican Men” table as the basis for comput- 
ng extra premiums with the proviso 
that the extra premiums so _ derived 
should be graded or loaded with refer- 
«nee to the “American Experience” table 
so that not less than the same relative 
margins may prevail for substandard 
risks as are found to be necessary for 
standard risks and so that the gross 
premiums charged shall be not less than 
the net premiums required if it be de- 
cided to maintain reserves based on 
multiples of the “American Experience 
table. 


S it is not practical at the present 

time to have special mortality tables 
for all varieties of impairments, nor in- 
deed for the principal impairments which 
life insurance companies are willing to 
consider favorably, recourse has been 
had to the standard mortality tables ad- 
justed to provide for either percentage 
or constant increases in the normal 
mortality, which increases reflect the 
additional mortality our experience indi- 
cates we should anticipate for the dif- 
ferent impairments which come under 
sur observation. 

In following this procedure it is real- 
ized that these specially constructed mor 
tality tables can be nothing more than 
ough approximations to the actual 
utes that will be experienced among 
he impaired groups 
At the present time the practice of 
ihe majority favors the use of percent- 
xe additions to the normal mortality 
tables as the basis tables for impaired 
risks, although there are not lacking 
uthorities who contend that constant 
idditions would be at least as accurate 


if not more so. 


pairment or a selected group of im- 
mairments will cause an additional 
mortality which at all ages and for all 
durations can be expressed as a uniform 
percentage of the Standard Table, or as 

constant addition to the Standard 
Table. <All we can hope for is a work- 
ible approximation to the truth. 

It must be kept in mind that each 
separate method of assessing the extra 
premiums and computing reserves for 
impaired lives assumes a different inci- 
dence in the extra mortality to be ex- 
pected 

The extra premium method of rating, 
if standard reserves are maintained, 
makes provision in the early years of in 
surance for a somewhat higher extra 
mortality than that assumed, offset in 
the later vears by providing for a lower 
mortality than assumed, If in applying 
the extra premium method true reserves 
based upon the assumed mortality table 
ire maintained then provision is made 
for the same percentage additional mor- 
tality each ye: 

If the rated age methods be used with 
reserves and loan and surrender values 
pplicable to the rated age, provision is 
made for an extra mortality in the early 
years substantially less than that as- 
sumed but offset in the later years by 
provision for a considerably greater 
mortality than assumed 


= is not conceivable that a certain im- 
] 








HE various impairments dealt with 
show a great variety in the incidence 
of the extra mortality 


un class seem to experience in incre 


Overweights as 
ing percentage addition to the normal 
mortality, whils other classes of it 

paired risks, suchas young underweights 
with tubercular family histories, heart 
murmurs ind albuminurias after the 
mmediate effects of selection have dis 


ippeared cxperience a reducing percent- 


mee increase in the normal mortality 
(ther impairments such as ulcers of 
the stomach and attacks of appendicitis 


without operation seem to experience a 

temporary additional mortality high at 

first and decreasing with the lapse of 
time since the attack 

The method adopted should be suscept- 

ible to adjustment for those cases which 

need only temporary extras, but if not 
a 7 


suitalle or ise of temporary extra a 
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‘“‘Going west to the Pacific Coast, we find, 
working among the ranches of California, a 
man with a record of over a million a year 
and more than an application a day for the 
whole period. Last year Mr. Benj. Water- 
fall led the producers of California State 
Life by writing *** 376 paid for and accepted 
applicants for a total of $1,003,500, the 
premiums being $51,549.79*** This proba- 
bly constitutes the record performance of 
the writing of country business in the 
United States.’’ 


California State Life 


Insurance Company 
Sacramento 


now in its IIth year, with over five millions of 
assets and nearly fifty millions insurance in force, 
is constructing a |2-story Home Office Building. 
To carry out its plans of intensive development 
of its home state, the Company needs high class, 
experienced salesmen for city and country work. 
If you can provide proper credentials, write now to 


J. R. KRUSE, Manager 
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HARRISON B. SMITH, 
President 





“Where there is no Vision 


the People Perish” 


ARE YOU SEEKING STRENGTH? WE HAVE IT. 


$153.00 in Assets to each $1,000,000 in insurance 
$126.00 in Reserve to each $1,000,000 in Insurance 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $300,000.00 


Are you seeking Power of Endurance? We have it! Seventeen 
Years of Age, and a Veteran of War and ‘“‘Flu”’ and Reconstruction 
without strain or need to refinance. For an Agency with Liberal 
Contract, address 


ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President and Secretary 
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different procedure should be followed 
for these cases. 

It is not possible in practice for the 
companies to take cognizance of all va- 
rieties of impairments. Some one 
method should be selected which seems 
most nearly to meet the actual condi- 
tions likely to prevail in the majority of 
cases. Theoretical accuracy cannot be 
attained. 


F there were in existence some authen- 

tic table (or series of tables) each rep- 
resenting a uniform and homogeneous 
gzrouping of substandard types, the 
question as to appropriate reserves would 
not come up for discussion. It is the 
attempt to supply a substitute and the 
fact that this substitute apparently has 
to be an cutgrowth or modification of 
some sort of the American (legal stand- 
ard), which opens the way for individual 
cepinions and preferences. 

There are, broadly speaking, four main 
methods advanced for reserve valuation, 
each of which has its own advocates: 

1. The grouping together of types 
which show a similar aggregate mortal- 
ity without respect to whether the extra 
mortality is of increasing, level or de- 
creasing effect, and the formation of 
tables showing the particular company’s 
uctual experience therefrom and _ the 
maintenance of reserves on the tables 
so formed. 

2. The use of the standard reserves 
(American Table) for the advanced or 
rated age, which is the natural and 
obvious method in the case of those com- 
panies using an advance in age for their 
substandard business. 

3 The use of the standard reserves 
(American Table) or of these reserves 
plus one-half of the extra premium; this 
basis being followed by many companies 
using the extra premium method. 

4 The use of a table representing a 
nultiple of the American mortality (or 

series of such tables) and the compu- 
tation of actual reserves according to 
such multiple tables; this practice being 
followed also by a number of companies 
which use the extra premium method, 


ETHOD No. 1, of course, is not open 

to the majority of companies and 
for that reason is not discussed in this 
report. As to No. 2, there is noticed a 
rather general belief that the reserves 
required are unnecessarily high, and 
tuat the granting of surrender values 
based on these reserves (as required by 
law) leaves iittle extra premium with 
the company in case of a surrender. As 
to No. 3, some are strongly of the opin- 
ion that the true reserves for substan- 
dard business are in actual fact no 
lrigher than for corresponding standard 
policies. They point to the fact that 
many types of substandard business show 
a mortality which is very close to a 
constant addition to the standard mor- 
tality. This would produce a mortality 
curve somewhat less steep than the 
curve for standard, which in turn might 
be expected to produce smaller reserves; 
also to the fact that many of the prin- 
cipal types of substandard classes show 
an extra mortality which decreases with 
the duration of the policy and would be 
expected to have a similar effect on re- 
serves, although many other types show 
an extra mortality which increases with 
duration of the policy and _ therefore 
might be expected to require higher re- 
serves, Nevertheless, the aggregate re- 
sult when all are thrown together can 
reasonably be expected to produce a 
mortality curve showing relatively the 
same reserves as are produced on the 
American Table. 


HE advocates of method No. 4 hold 

that in the absence of complete and 
authentic data necessary to establish the 
mortality curve of each homogeneous 
substandard group of insured lives 
(which data must be safely applicable to 
all companies in approximately the same 
manner in which the American Table is 
applied to standard risks), all discussion 
of the amounts of reserve required on 
substandard business relatively to stan- 
dard must be based to a large extent on 
impressions and opinions; that until the 
question may be actually demonstrable, 
they prefer to take what appears to them 
to be the more cautious position of as- 
suming a higher reserve will likely be 
required from an extra mortality; that 
we are not yet in a position to say the 
uggregate of various substandard types 
will produce a mortality curve of such 
a nature that it in turn would reflect 
reserves as low as those on the Ameri- 
can Table and that therefore the only 
question left in their minds is to find 
some reasonable hypothesis which will 
produce the extra reserve they believe 
needed; that outside of method (1) and 
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(2) the only other hypothesis open to 
them which will produce the result de- 
sired is to fall back on the numerical 
system of rating and carry that through 
to its logical conclusion, to-wit: That 
in a case, for example, which is accepted 
at a numerical mortality rating of plus 
50 percent, the assumption is that the 
company will experience an aggregate 
mortality over the duration of the policy 
equal to 150 percent of its standard mor- 
tality and if the law stipulates the 
American Table as the basis for reserves 
on the standard policy, it is a fair and 
reasonable deduction to say that for the 
substandard case the reserve should be 
on a table representing 150 percent of 
the American mortality. Those who hold 
these latter views usually base their re- 
serves on substandard groups on two 
tables representing 150 percent and 200 
percent of the American mortality 
grouping in the first those risks accepted 
at numerical ratings of 125 percent to 
170 percent and in the second those ac 
cepted at ratings of 175 percent to 220 
percent. (It is the opinion that few 
companies ure in position to accept sub- 
standard business which rates appre- 
ciably over 200 percent.) 


HE question does not appear to be 

fully demonstrable and the opinions 
of authorities seem to be somewhat at 
variance, Your committee, therefore, 
feels that it would be inappropriate at 
this stage in the evolution of the busi- 
ness to make a recommendation favoring 
any one method. It is perhaps appro- 
priate to note here that method No. 4 
seems to be of more recent use and ap- 
pears to be meeting with favor with an 
increasing number of our companies also 
to point out the simplicity of method (3) 
with respect to office records, work in 
valuation of reserves and computatio: 
of surrender values, and that method 
No. 3 does not preclude the maintenanc: 
of additional reserves in the form of a 
special fund accumulated to meet any 
excessive death losses in the substan- 
dard group toth methods appear to be 
acceptable to insurance departments. 


ITTLE need be said on the question of 

surrender values. Having determined 
the basis for maintenance of reserves, 
the policy values would necessarily be 
determined from the reserves carried, 
less whatever surrender charge the 
company may desire within the limit 
permitted by law Whether or not ex- 
tended insurance should be granted is 
open to debate. Companies which use 
the advance in age method and base 
their reserves and policy values on the 
advanced age, do not as a rule grant ex- 
tended insurance, although there appear 
to be a few exceptions to this in the 
case of very moderate ratings. Those 
companies which charge premiums on a 
multiple basis and carry their reserves 
and base their surrender values upon 
multiples of the American table, show 
some variety in practice with respect to 
the extended insurance feature. Some 
et them grant extended insurance up to 
the 150 percent tables; a few go as high 
as the 200 percent table. It is noted that 
in most cases the full surrender charge 
permitted by law is taken in figuring 
the term of the extended insurnce. It 
might be mentioned here that the term 
of the extended insurance when figured 
on multiple American tables is less than 
the term which would be granted to a 
corresponding policy on a standard basis. 
and that the higher the percentage of 
the American table, the shorter will be 
the term of the extended insurance 


N determining the greatest risk that 

will be assumed on any individual life 
we should be guided by the following 

1. The maximum insurance granted 
should be inversely proportional to the 
departure from the company’s standard 
rating. For example: If a risk is rated 
150 percent or less, three-fourths of the 
standard might be assumed; if rated 
from 150 percent to 200 percent, one-half 
»f the standard risk; if rated higher, the 
limit should be still further reduced. In 
fact safer practice is to decline any 
risk rating over 200 percent until con- 
siderable experience has been gained in 
the handling of substandard business 

2. If in addition to a departure in 
rating from the standard there are un- 
usual possibilities of selection against 
the company in the risk under consider- 
ation, still further reduction should be 
nade. 

These conclusions are based upon a 
fundamental principle in sound writing 
viz.. the greater the risk, the smaller 
should be the coverage. The principle is 
recognized by many companies which do 
only a standard business in that they 
earry a reduced limit at the very d 
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ages. And there is the further consid- 
-ration in substandard business that 
more violent fluctuations in the death 
rate from year to year may be confident- 
vy expected. These can be partially min- 
mized at least by a careful scrutiny of 
the amount of insurance involved. 

There are unusual opportunities for 
selection against the company in many 
types of substandard business, therefore, 
over-insurance must be very carefully 
cuarded against if satisfactory average 
experience is to be attained 


L. -telyrooal 4 in practice would prompt 
the use of the same annual! dividends 
for substandard as for standard policies 
ssued at the same true age. If this 
principle be accepted a company doing 
both a participating and non-participat- 
ing business could use one set of extra 
premiums for both classes provided the 
extra premium method of rating be used. 

A company doing a participating busi- 
ness only and using the extra premium 
nethod need not load the net extra 
premiums proporiionately as heavily as 
its standard premiums if it elects to use 
the same dividend scale for both stan- 
dard and substandard groups Should 
these extra premiums result in the accu- 
mulation of a needless amount of sur- 
plus, special dividends on substandard 
policies could be declared at quinquen- 
nial, decennial or other intervals 


F a company should decide to permit 
its impaired risks to participate in the 
savings from extra mortality expected 
and assuming that its selection methods 
are intended to preserve the same rela- 
tionship between the actual and ex- 
pected mortality on premiums will have 
to be additionally loaded over the pro- 
vision made for expense in the same pro- 
portion that is applied to the standard 
participating rates. Under such condi- 
tions special dividend scales for im- 
»aired risks would have to be prepared. 
The committee sees no particular ad- 
vantage in this further complication of 
practice and does not recommend it. 

A company using the rated age method 
with reserves and surrender values 
based on the rated age will doubtless 
follow the obvious course of allowing 
dividends at the rated age. 


OMPANIES which set up reserves and 
Cc allow surrender values based on 
multiple or other additions to the Amer- 
ican Mortality Table and which charge 
premiums conforming to multiples of 
the same table with a loading corre- 
sponding to the loading on their stand- 
ard business should in theory adopt spe- 
eial dividend scales for impaired risks 
derived from factors which may be uni- 
form with those used in computing the 
dividend scale for standard business but 
applied to the mortality expense and 
nterest elements of the premiums and 
reserves on impaired risks This would 
be found in practice to be quite cumber- 
some, particularly for the smaller com- 
panies and as had already been sug- 
gested an adjustment of the extra pre- 
mium might be made with a view to 
permitting the use of the same dividend 
seale for standard and substandard 
groups. 

Other methods of rating impaired risks 
will doubtless suggest modifications in 
the method of apportioning dividends so 
as to preserve reasonable consistency 
and equity with the practice followed in 
connection with standard risks 


N important item in the transaction 

of a substandard business is a 
proper preparation of the agency force 
for the reception of the substandard pro- 
gram and the reaching in advance of a 
fair understanding of what may reason- 
ably be expected from it by the agent. 
it will be of assistance if there be fur- 
nished a general statement showing the 
treatment which may be expected from 
the principal types of impairments An 
agent who solicits a case for standard 
insurance and has to deliver a_ policy 
with an extra premium, has a much more 
difficult task than if he had been able in 
idvance to solicit on the basis of a pro- 
posed or tentative rating He will also 
be helped if the best and most salable 
points of the substandard policies are 
earefully outlined to him and if good 
legitimate arguments are furnished for 
his assistance in making delivery. 

If a company is to be successful in 
handling substandard business, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that it have the co- 
operation of the field force and their 
assistance at all times in securing infor- 
mation relative to the applicant, even 
though such information may be unfa- 
vorable and may result in the applicant 
being rated as more hazardous than he 
would have been had such unfavorable 


inforamtion not been secured Agents 
should realize that the possibilities are 
greater for securing favorable action on 
any application if all of the facts per- 
taining to each case are submitted in 
detail with the application. 


HEY will recognize that the company 

is entitled to full information and that 
it is to the best interests of the com- 
pany, the policyholder, the beneficiary 
and even of the agent who is building 
and establishing a business for the ben- 
efit of himself and his dependents, if 
the company is so assisted. The agency 
force should thoroughly understand that 
examinations must not be authorized on 
obviously substandard or previously re- 
jected applicants unless the case has 
been submitted tentatively to the home 
office for investigation, and that author- 
ization for such examinations must al- 
ways be made from the home office. If 
agents feel permitted to authorize an 
examination on any impaired case with- 
out investigation, unnecessary expense 
and unending annoyance are incurred 


NE of the results of conducting a 
substandard business is to broaden 
the field of the agent. The additional 
opportunity offered to the agent in this 
manner, however, is perhaps not so large 
as is commonly thought The rejections 
of the average company doing a stand- 
ard business will ordinarily range from 
11 percent to 15 percent of the business 
submitted, say 12 percent as a rough fig- 
ure. If a comprehensive program is de- 
vised, it will probably be possible to 
cover about one-half of these rejections 
ty means of substandard policies which 
would mean about 6 percent of the 
agent's business on the average The 
proportion of substandard policies is- 
sued which are finally delivered varies 
considerably in different companies, 
ranging roughly from one-fourth to 
three-fourths, If a company entering 
this fleld places one-fourth to one-half 
of its substandard policies, it is apparent 
that the additional business from which 
the agent received some benefit is rel- 
atively small and may even be overbal- 
anced in the agent's mind by the disap- 
pointments he has on the undelivered 
cases. However, it should be very com- 
forting to an agent to know that his 
company has enabled him to offer cover- 
age to his client, even at a premium cost 
higher than originally anticipated which 
will adequately protect his loved ones 
As the granting of insurance on 
under-average lives is more thoroughly 
understood and successfully practiced, 
the service which life insurance renders 
for the public welfare will be greatly 
extended and the agent will be the first 
to profit thereby, not only through pos- 
sibilities of increasing the volume of 
his business, but more especially on ac- 
count of the importance he will attain in 
his community as the representative of a 
great public benefactor 


XTREME care should be exercised 

in considering applications tendered 
by independent brokers, or by the rep- 
tesentatives of other companies, as ex- 
perience has shown that such risks fre- 
quentiy have been “shopped around” 
and that the applicants have such a de- 
gree of impairment that they are willing 
to accept any form of substandard policy 
which may be issued to them In all 
such cases it is almost a foregone con- 
culsion that there will be a_ selection 
against the company resulting in an un- 
favorable experience on such risks. 

It is also a matter of common knowl- 
edge that many applicants who know 
themselves to be impaired improve tem- 
porarily under the “coaching” of brok- 
ers and frequently under medical treat 
ment so that they succeed in securing 
insurance at premium rates to which 
they are not properly entitled Such 
brokers secure aS many ratings as pos 
sible and then deliver the most favor- 
able ones. 


r substantial agreement with the sug- 
gestions made in this report is arrived 
at and a more or less homogeneously 
selected experience accumulated, much 
more satisfactory progress will be made 
in the matter of assigning ratings to 
risks than if each company attempts to 
work out its own ratings by evolution- 
ary methods and such a course offers the 
only plan by which valuable information 
from actual experience can be obtained 

The comittee believes that unless a 
system of keeping records of substand- 
ard »usiness is followed in a manner 
which will permit of examination into 
the experience of such of our companies 
as issue policies on under-average lives, 
the greatest opportunity for making 
progress in the matter of selecting lives 
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GUARANTY LIFE 


Insurance Company 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Operating in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota and South Dakota 


Good territory —Excellent opportunities 
Salable Policies—High class agency service 


Our field is rich in prospects 


L. J. DOUGHERTY 
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The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, announces a new and im- 
proved Dividend Schedule, effective 
September Ist. The Minnesota Mutual 
was one of eleven companies that main- 
tained its old Dividend Schedule through- 
out the periods of war and influenza. 


This new Dividend Schedule, taken with 
the new Rate Book, new Policy Forms, 
new Disability Clause, new Policyholders’ 
Health Service, Policyholders’ Quarterly, 
etc., makes the Minnesota Mutual a splen- 
did Company to work with. 


For Agencies, address in confidence: 
O. J. LACY, 2nd Vice-President, in 
charge of Agencies. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SAINT PAUL 
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Assets, over $2,000,000 Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $200,000 
Insurance in Force, $18,000,000 


The 
Bank Savings 


Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Over 8,000 Policyholders in Kansas 

















J. H. LEFFLER JOHN W. DRAGOO 


President Secretary 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company is a live pro- 
gressive young Company, 
operating in Indiana and 
Ohio. * fy = re 
A fine opening for a few 
good agents in Ohio. Good 
commission paid. .. ne 


MUNCIE INDIANA 
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for suitable insurance will be missed. of interest « 1 mortality © * * in 
We are fully cognizant of the fact that) purii ff invalid lives and 
the chief difficulty in joint examinations other ext The Massachusetts 
heretofore made has been caused by lack law it rizes the commissioner t 
of uniformity, not only in the various compute such extra reserves as in his 
practices of companies, but also by dif- dament re Warranted by the extra 
ferences in the requirements among hazard assumed,” and permits him to 
companies in passing upon risks and rreseribe the table or tables, of mor- 
even variations in nomenclature tality ier the computation of the net 
value upon any special class of risks.” 

NE thought which has been kept \rkunsas has a special section which 
prominently in mind during the provides t t if any life insurance com- 
preparation of this report is that it was pan has written or assumed risks 
very much desired to remove as many tUhut are substandard or extra hazardous 
of such difficulties as possible so that a and has charged therefore more than its 
foundation might be laid upon which published rates of premiums, the com- 
to build in future investigations. missioner of insurance shall in valuing 


With this purpose in view we urge such policies compute and charge 
companies to practice, in so far as is eXtra reserves thereon as are war 
consistent with their individual arrange- by reason of the extra hazard as 
ments, such recommendations as tend and the extra promium charged 
in this direction since if this is not don: Island end Arizona laws provide 
it will be impossible to employ methods the Corporation Comission “mya 


of keeping statistics in a manner which the standard of valuation in the p: 
will permit of proper analysis and lar cise of invalid lives and if 
classification. Furthermore, results hazardous.” 

based upon statistics are not dependable In California and many other 

unless there is reasonable uniformity in the valuation “must beb ased upc 


their source. rute of mortality established b 


T is also believed that if a suitable plan with interest.” 
is followed, considerable economy will 
be effected by keeping current records ITit 
instead of permitting them to accumu- we find, for example, in Mi 
late. Any company will desire to know 
whether it has been successful in prede- ment at 
termining the probable mortality and lowing: “This provision shal! no 
has been charging various types of risks to substandard policies.” 
such premiums as result in substantial It is customary for companies 
equity among all policyholders. 
further than this, since any additional 


t 


reliable data 
a guide to future selections must 
trom the experience with selections 
made on present information, each com- The schedule 
pany will wish to add the results of its 
experience to that of all the others. prepared to assist companies in dr 
busi- contracts which will make specia 
certain types of subst: 


come of the pelicy must describe the p 
insurance, 
of changes in polic 


Real progress will be made in the 
ness of insuring lives if such a degree vision for 
ot uniformity 
and general underwriting practice can 
be attained and practiced by various and departmental rulings. 
companies as will permit of such a joint 
investigation of the result of seelctions 
which have been 
ficiently uniform and consistent so as 
to be substanitally reliable. tions involved 
While we have had access to. the 


possible, with various existing stat 


simplitied and made more satisfact 


enactments of laws as would cover 


methods of keeping such records of a CHANGES NEEDED IN STAN 
number of companies which have had FORMS OF POLICIES TOC MA 
considerable experience in these mat- THEM APPLICABLE Fok 


ters, yet we believe that the subject SUBSTANDARD RISKS 


should have the further consideration (Suggestions Only) 
of a committee of this convention after 
it had received the benefit of a discus- A—LIEN METHOD 


sion, It would appear to be entirely 
practical to adopt and follow a uniform Perna number and description o 
record and code system. icy, Entire face of policy 


regarding nomenclature, insurance and conforms, as nearly 
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ranted 
sumed 
Iihods 
* that 

vary 
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American Experience Table of Mortality 


reference to standard provisions 


higan, 


that the provision relating to note settle- 
maturity is limited by the fol- 


apply 


to set 


Even cut clearly in substandard policies the 
basis of the reserve and table of non- 
which will be secured as forfeitable values Of course, the title 
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Visions suggested in this report has been 


afting 
1 pro- 
indard 
as 


« laws 


Substantial life insurance would be 


ory to 


made on a basis suf- all concerned, through such revisions or 


ques: 


in this particular field 
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f pol- 
to be 


changed showing actual amounts pay- 


N general it may be stated that the able each year. Policy form n 


umber 


state laws pertaining to life insurance changed by adding the words “Modified 


” 


do not adequately provide for many mat- “Special Class,” or similar wording 
ters which arise i neonnection with the Change of Plan. May be changed 


issuance of substandard insurance. The without medical re-examination fé« 


rr an- 


deficiency is especially noticeable in other policy having an equal or highet 


connection with the sections relating to premium rate and subject to sue 


h lie 


valuation, policy forms, and standard as may be required for this Special 


provisions. Class 
In many states, as in Illinois, “The Reserve Clause. Approximate n 


superintendent may vary the standard generally used, such as basing re 


Method 


serves 





@ During the vear 1921 the Detroit Life established a 
record of new business of better than a million a month 
in Michigan. 


€ During 1922 this Company has broken every record 
established in 1921. Each month this year the new busi- 
ness written has exceeded by a substantial amount the 
amount of business written during the corresponding 
months in 1921. 


q The record for the first eight months of 1922 shows a 
total of $10,494,000 this vear, compared with $7,364,000 


of last vear, an increase of 50',. 
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Detroit Life Keeps Up Its Record 


q The record of business during the month of August in 
Michigan was $1,312,000 compared with S&27,000 last 


vear. 


@ The Detroit Life maintains its position of excellent 
progress by giving the best service possible to its Agency 
force. This Company has a few high class positions still 
open in Michigan. Any good Life Insurance man desir- 
ous of making a new affiliation with a progressive, ever- 
growing organization is invited to address the Home 
Office, Forest & Woodward, Detroit. 


DETROIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘*The Company of Service’’ 


M. E. O’Brien, President 
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150 percent of the tabular mortality 
hen the lien used provides 130 percent 

170 percent mortality; or basing the 
reserve on a lien of $300 per thousand 
with the expected mortality applicable 


ES sis ee | International Life and Trust Company 


Pased upon American Experience Table 

f Mortality with percentage addition 
thereto and interest at percent per J Oo LAUGMAN DR ANDREW JOHNSON 
nnum. 
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wn go Rg yma —— _ President Secretary and Medical Director 

Extended Insurance. Provision will be 
ancelled or modified to suit the rules of 
the company. 

Misstatement of Age. If the age of the 
nsured has been misstated, the amount 
payable hereunder shall be such as 
would have been purchased at the cor- . . . . . 
rect age of the insured, less such Tien @ Operating in Illinois, lowa and Munnesota. 
as may be required for this Special Class 


Dividend Options. Insurance options * t ° t t t ° 
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\merican Experience Table of Mortality O IC1e€s ep rig up O e minute. 
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Change of Pian. May be changed with- Policies, with total disability and double 
out medical re-examination for another . a 
policy having an equal or higher pre- d | 
mium rate and subject to such rated up in emnity Cc auses. 
uge as may be required for this Special 


Class, @ Agency Service is one of our distinctive 


Reserve Clause. No change required. 
Surrender Values—Cash or Loan. No f 
ehange required. eatures. 
Paid Up Insurance. Besed upon at 
tuined rated age. 
Extended Insurance. Extended Insur- 
ance Clause usually cancelled 
Misxstatement of Age. If the age of 


he insured has been misstated, the 

amount payable hereunder shall be such 

is the premium paid would have pur- MOLINE ILLINOIS 
hased at the correct rated age of the 

insured. 
Dividends Options. Insurance options 

shall be based upon the attained rated | 
ge of the insured. 














C—EATRA PREMIUM METHOD 


ORM number and description of policy. 
Policy form number changed by add- 


ing the words “Modified,” “Special Class” 7 
or similar wording 

Change of plan. May be changed 
Without medical re-examination for an- 


other policy having an equal or higher 
rate of premium and based upon the 
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Table of Mortality and interest at the 
rate of .... % per annum, 

Dividend Options. Insurance options 
shall be based upon the . Table, which 
is . percent of the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality and interest 
at the rate of .... % per annum. 


that no 
should 


definitely agreed 
executive influence 
ever determine or modify the rating of 
a risk. The rating must always be 
based strictly on the best technical opin- 
ion and experience that the company 
can bring to bear, and the rules cover- 
ing modical selection must never be 
interfered with in individual cases, Of 
course, a company has an entire right 
at any time to determine upon a more 
liberal policy in its selection, and such 
» decision is one of the functions of its 
responsible officers. In this connection, 
a sympathetic and understanding atti- 
tude on the part of the responsible head 


- MUST be 
agency or 


of the agency organization is absolutely 
essential to conducting successful under- 
writing and maintaining a loyal and 
cordial attitude on the part of the men 
in the field. 
LL of us appreciate the important 
place of life insurance companits 


with respect to the communities in which 


they are transacting business and par- 
ticularly with respect to the benefits 
they are extending to the beneficiaries 
and dependents of those who are for- 
tunate enough to come within the so- 
called standard type of risks and who 
are able to secure insurance on their 
own lives for the benefit of their de- 
pendents. 

Recognizing this great service per- 
formed by life insurance companies we 
must concede that, if we can extend a 
similar service to those who are so un- 
fortunate as to be classed as substand- 
ard risks from the standpoint of life 


insurance, a long step forward will have 
taken and the benefit conferred 
humanity will have been vastly 
increased. The necessity of a larger 
premium will more of a sacrifice 
for the individual; but, if the life insur- 
ance companies can offer even a limited 
form of protection in such cases, it 
might have a very helpful and enccour- 
aging effect on the person who other- 
wise would have been refused insurance 
of any form. In many instances the 
man who Is impaired is in even greater 
need of carrying life insurance than is 
the man who is in good health. 
the 


aed of 
panies would probably 


confine their business to standard 
if they considered this subject purely 
from the standpoint of the company it- 
self. However, there has been a gradual 
evolution in this branch of the business, 
similar to that which has taken place 
in the past in standard life insurance 
service, with the result that there is a 
disposition to enter the substandard 
field because of the benefits to the public, 
and to the fleld men. 

In fact, this development 
insurance business has 
reached the point at which a 
must decide either to equip 
properly caring for substandard 
ness, or permit its agents to make ar- 
rangements with other companies for 
the purpose of caring for their under- 
average cases. The later course is ob- 
jectionable for so many reasons that 
they need not be enumerated. 


been 
upon 


cause 


life com- 
prefer to 
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of the life 
practically 
company 
itself for 
busi- 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Sidelights on the Prosperous 


Convention Year Just Passed 
By T. W. BLACKBURN 


HE year just concluded finishes a 
"T record of 16 years for the American 

Life Convention. The seventeenth 
annual meeting brings to an end the 
sixteenth of those years with the largest 
membership and the highest totals in 
the financial statement of the Conven- 
tion. 

Starting in November, 1905, with 8 
members and a total volume of business 
of less than $100,000,000 Dec. 31, 1921, 
shows an aggregate of nearly $10,000,- 
000,000. This represents an army of 
not less than 4,000,000 of policyholders, 
mostly domiciled in the forty states 
where the home offices of these com- 
panies are situated. 


HE figures are startling and signifi- 

cant though they represent but one- 
fourth of the total volume of life insur- 
ance in force in America, Three of the 
giant companies, not members of the 
American Life Convention, have a com- 
bined volume equal to this magnificent 
total for the 145 companies. 

The American Life Convention re- 
mains and will continue to be the har- 
bor of refuge and the bulwark of safety 
for the so-called younger and smaller 
companies—young and small relatively 
but vigorous and successful neverthe- 
less, and performing a service for the 
American people of inestimable import- 
ance. 

The smaller” compa- 


“younger and 
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nies have to their credit many ii not 
most of the policy provisions which 
have humanized life insurance and made 
the institution the greatest beneficence 
of commercial history and the safest in- 
vestment of individual and collective 
savings yet devised by the genius of 
mankind. They began to be patent in 
the life insurance field about the date of 
the birth of this great organization. A 
review of the last 16 years of the his- 
tory of life insurance is a remarkable 
record of progress, too full of facts for 
recital here, but every important step 
toward liberalizing and expanding the 
original forms of life contracts may be 
credited to the home offices of the 
“vounger and smaller” companies, with- 
out in any wise criticizing their pioneer 
competitors who made the way possible 
for the “younger and smaller” institu- 
tions to move forward without danger. 
During the past Convention year the 
membership of the organization has 
grown from 135 to 145 companies. 


INCE the last annual meeting the 
new Federal Revenue Law contain- 
ing a special method of taxing life in- 
surance companies has been enacted. 
This eliminates excess profits tax, capi- 
tal stock tax, income tax complications, 
the 8 cent tax and the percentage tax 
on double indemnity and total disability 
provisions. 
Since that date the treasury depart- 
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ment has reversed a decision ho!ding 
that the 8 cent tax on new policies 
should be applied also to double indem- 
nity and total disability provisions and 
in lieu thereof taxes these as casualty 
provisions at the rate of one cent per 
dollar or fraction thereof of the pre- 
mium charged for same. This applies 
to taxes from 1917 to 1921 only, as al- 
ready stated the 1921 bill eliminates 
them for this year and subsequent years. 


* the late fall negotiations were in- 
stituted between the Convention and 
the Association of Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Directors which resulted in opening 
to all American Life Convention com- 
panies, excepting companies writing re- 
insurance risks only, the service of the 
exchange of impairment information 
known as the M. 1. B. This is the out- 
standing achievement of the present 
administration and is far and away the 
most valuable service performed by the 
Convention for its members since it 
came into being, viewed solely upon 
the company side of the business of life 
underwriting. 

The incidental services performed in 
the secretary’s office such as exchange 
of agency information, the information 
disseminated through legislative bulle- 
tins, the legal bulletin, departmental and 


treasury rulings have been important. 
Likewise the office duties touching 
numerous other incidents of the busi- 


ness have been as usual valuable to the 
membership; during the year the total 
number of states which have enacted 
amortization laws increased to 35 and 
this leaves only 13 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be brought into 
line for the uniform bill. 


N 1920 the American Service Bureau 

began business coincident with the 
tremendous slump in business which 
marked the last months of that year. 
It is now two years since the first in- 
spections were made. During these 
years the bureau has fought a good 
fight against frightful odds. It is now 
a fixed function growing with each suc- 
ceeding month, It has saved Conven 
tion companies $500,000 in the past 
two years by maintaining the $1.00 in- 
spection rate. It has been the incentive 
which stimulated competing bureaus to 
extraordinary diligence and has_in- 
creased the value of inspections by not 
less than 50 per cent in quality. Ii the 
Convention companies will come for- 
ward now with 50 per cent of their in- 
spections the ambitious plans of this 
bureau will be realized in the coming 
year and thereafter the bureau will turn 
into the treasury of the convention 
ample funds for expansion of its service. 


Dr. H. E. Sharrer of the Medical Ex- 
aminers recommended that the execu- 
tives committee establish a_ clearing 
house for examiners owing to the nu- 
merous complaints in the field and 
matter concerning its adjustment. He 
said the subject is in a state of evolu- 
tion and the companies are lacking in 
information as to the disposition of 
claims arising under this clause. 





esota (Minneapolis). 





with a record for substantial achievement 
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Surplus to Policyholders 
Address—H. R. Cunningham, Vice President, Helena, Montana 


THE MONTANA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and noted for its exceptional financia! strength—the 
medium size company with an extremely large surplus — will now develop outside territory more 
actively. Splendid general agency opportunities available for high class, capable life insurance 
salesmen and organizers; effective Home Office co-operation and local banking connections. 


need capable men in the following territory in particular: 
eastern North Dakota (Grand Forks), southern Wyoming, Colorado, Iowa and eastern Minn- 


June 30, 1922) 
$4,339 ,723.87 
757,043.05 


California, western Washington, north- 
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Peoples Life men are prosperous 
because they have in their con- 
nection all the essentials of suc- 


cess. 


Confining its thorough knowledge 
of insurance to an aggressive work- 
ing of the rich, productive sections 
of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
within a hundred and fifty miles 
of Frankfort, the company is in 
an excellent position to give its 
men strong, result-producing co- 
operation in a territory that is 
worth any man’s best efforts. It 
has built up a strong position in 
its field. People know its agents 
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The Essentials of Success— 


a strong company in a rich field 


as dealers in a commodity of 


known value 


Men who have in themselves the 
ability to recognize and take ad 
vantage of winning conditions will 
be quick to appreciate the value 
of what the Peoples Life has to 
offer. ‘They will see in the situa 
tion a chance to enter an attrac- 
tive field and at the same time 
secure the backing of a strongly 
intrenched company whose field of 
operation is sufficiently limited to 
give them a wealth of effective, 
individual home office co-operation. 


Peoples Life Insurance Company 
FRANKFORT, INDIANA 




















KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


has invested over $15,000,000.00 (65% of its 
invested assets) in FARM LOANS on a basis of 
less than 50% of their valuation, distributed through- 
out 15 states of the territory in which it operates. 





Twenty-three branch offices in the western half of the 
United States furnish distributing stations for the service 
rendered to its policyholders. Each of these offices main- 
tains a well organized agency organization. 








Modern up-to-date Whole Life, Limited Payment and 
Endowment contracts. 





Superior Home Office Organization and Equipment 
guarantees highest quality of Service in all Departments. 





A steady systematic growth throughout the past Eight- 
een years under ONE MANAGEMENT has earned 
the title of “The Successful Western Company”. 


HOME OFFICE 


Rialto Building 
Kansas City Missouri 





C. N. SEARS J. B. REYNOLDS, 


Secretary Presiden‘ 








